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THE DESERTED GARDEN. 


BEyonp the woods, yet half by woods inclosed, 

A tangled wilderness of fair growth lay ; 

A spot where dreaming poet might have dozed 

Into the dawning of a fairy day ; 

For in its desolation wild reposed 

Something that pointed to a past more gay, 

Since here and there one found the lingering 
trace 

Of caresome hands in the neglected place. 


The once trim walks were coated thick with 


moss ; 
Dwarfed were the garden roses, and their glow 
From vivid crimson paled to fainter gloss 
Nigh broken sun-dial ; and the water’s flow 
Had ceased to murmur in the ancient foss, 


a-blow ; 


And on the fragments of the crumbled wall 
The golden wall-flower stood like seneschal, 


The nut-trees made an archway overgrown, 
And midst the boughs the timid squirrel leapt ; 
At eve the nightingale with metlow tone ~ 
Sang with the mourning wind a dirge that 
crept 
Into all hearts —- until one heart, morg lone 
Than others, gathered up the strain and wept ; 
Nor knew if ’twere half joy or wholly grief 
That in the sympathetic chord had found re- 
lief. 


The clouds sent flickering shadows o’er the 


grass, 
As though some spectral life were there up- 
stirred ; 
And as the fitful breezes onward pass, 
A murmur cf strange voices might be heard, 
As though some unseen quire were chanting 


mass 
Echoed throughout the grove by plaintive bird ; 
And still the wanderer listening, asks for whom 
The wild amen; For whom the flowers did 
bloom. 


The ancient summer-house with broken vane, 

And rotting pillars where the woodbines twine ; 

And on a cobwebbed solitary pane’ 

In casement, that with colors once did shine, 

And shewed the seasons through each differ- 
ing stain, 

Was writ in jaggéd-wise a Latin line, 

“ Sic transit gloria mundi ;” and below, 

“My Ursula! the world is full of woe.” 


It read as epitaph above the grave 

Of human hopes, all blighted as the space 

Around, whose wreck no hand was stretched 
to save; 

Yet that with tender, melancholy grace, 

A sermon.in that blooming desert gave 

To him whose soul had power enough to trace 

In the lone scene, so desolate, so lone, 

Though man upbuilds, God shapes the crown- 
ing stone, 
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I spake the name a score of times aloud, 

“Sweet Ursula,” a source of joy and woe! 

The glory of a life, the light allowed 

To make all nature flush with deeper glow. 

Then _ put out—then darkness—then a 
cloud 


And agony that nought but love can know — 
The bitter memory of a sweetness past, 
A gleam of sunshine all too bright to last. 


The lazy lilies gleamed with petals white 

Upon the pool o’errun with weeds and 
sedges, 

That once shone clear and fair as mirror 
bright, 

With blue forget-me-nots on shelving ledges, 


| Where water-flags upreared their banners 
Whose slopes were now with purple thyme | i 


light, 
And the marsh-mallow crept along its edges — 
But in the water face to face no more 
Smiled back as in the happier days of yore. 


Ah! could the olden stones a story tell, 

How sweet a love-tale might they not reveal 

Of mystic Ursula, and what befell 

In the fond hopes and doubts that lovers feel, 

Till blighted by that sorrowful farewell 

That all the beauty of the world did steal ; 

Shattered the rainbow in fresh-gathered cloud, 

And changed the bridal ro to funeral 
shroud. 


Perchance her monument this wildered spot, 

Tended by Nature’s pitying hand alone, 

For one by generations now forgot, 

To whom fe reared no proud sepulchral stone ; 

But with love’s jealousy he willed that not 

Another o’er her grave should make his 
moan, 

But he alone through hieroglyphic bloom, 

Should a the precincts of the loved one’s 
tomb, 


Ay, who can tell! For time his seal hath 
se 

On life and all its secrets gone before ; 

The hearts are dead that never could forget ; 

The hearts that live, but know the tale no 
more. 

Each hath its bitterness o’er which to fret, 

Each hath its joys eclipsing those of yore ; 

To each its own small world the real seems, 

Outside of which is but a land of dreams. 


Yet still one loves to linger here and muse, 

And conjure up vague theories of the past ; 

And here a hand to trace; and there to lose 

The touch of human life upon it cast ; 

And still for idle loitering make excuse, 

And weave a tale of mystery to the last ; 

And in the old deserted garden bowers 

Find fairer blossoms than ’mongst tended 
flowers. 


Chambers’ Journal. JuLtIa GODDARD, 
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From The Fortnightly Review. 
WALTER BAGEHOT. 


It is inevitable, I suppose, that the 
world should judge of a man chiefly by 
what it has gained in him, and lost by his 
death, even though a very little reflection 
might‘sometimes show that the special 
qualities which made him so useful to the 
world implied others of a yet higher order, 
in which, to those who knew him well, 
these more conspicuous characteristics 
must have been well-nigh merged. And 
while of course it has given me great 
pleasure, as it must have given pleasure 
to all Bagehot’s friends, to hear the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer’s evidently genu- 
ine tribute to his financial sagacity in the 
budget speech, and Lord Granville’s elo- 
quent acknowledgments of the value of 
Bagehot’s political counsels as editor of 
the Economist, in the speech delivered at 
the London University on the 9th May, I 
have sometimes felt somewhat unreason- 
ably vexed that those who appreciated so 
well what I might almost call the smallest 


part of him, appeared to know so little of 
the essence of him,— of the high-spirited, 


buoyant, subtle, speculative nature in 
which the imaginative qualities were even 
more remarkable than the judgment, and 
were indeed at the root of all that was 
strongest in the judgment,—of the gay 
and dashing humor which was the life of 
every conversation in which he joined,— 
and of the visionary nature to which the 
commonest things often seemed the most 
marvellous, and the marvellous things the 
most intrinsically probable. To those who 
hear of Bagehot only as an original politi- 
cal economist and a lucid political thinker, 
a curiously false image of him must be 
suggested. Certainly if they are among the 
multitude misled by Carlyle, who regard 
all political economists as “ the dreary pro- 
fessors of a dismal science,” they will 
probably conjure up an arid disquisitionist 
on value and cost of production ; and even 
if assured of Bagehot’s imaginative power, 
they may perhaps only understand by the 
expression that capacity for feverish pre- 
Occupation which makes the mention of 
“Peel’s Act” summon up to the faces of 
Certain fanatics a hectic glow, or the rumor 
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of paper currencies blanch others with the 
pallor of true passion. The truth, how- 
ever, is, that the best qualities which Bage- 
hot had, both as economist and as poli- 
tician, were of a kind which the majority 
of economists and politicians do not spe- 
cially possess. I do not mean that it was 
in any way an accident that he was an 
original thinker in either sphere ; far from 
it. But I do think that what he brought 
to political and economical science, he 
brought in some sense from outside their 
normal range,— that the man of business 
and the financier in him fell within such 
sharp and well-defined limits that he knew 
better than most of his class where their 
special weakness lay, and where their spe- 
cial functions ended. This, at all events, 
I am quite sure of, that so far as his judg- 
ment was sounder than other men’s — 
and on many subjects it was much sounder 
— it was so not in spite of, but in conse- 
quence of, the excursive imagination and 
vivid humor which are so often accused 
of betraying otherwise sober minds into 
dangerous aberrations. In him both lucid- 
ity and caution were directly traceable to 
the force of his imagination. 

I first met Bagehot at University Col- 
lege, London, when we were neither of us 
over seventeen. I was struck by the 
questions put by a lad with large dark 
eyes and florid complexion to the late 
Professor De Morgan, who was lecturing 
to us, as his custom was, on the great dif- 
ficulties involved in what we thought we 
all understood perfectly, such, for exam- 
ple as the meaning of 0, of negative quan- 
tities, or the grounds of probable expecta- 
tion. Bagehot’s questions showed that he 
had both read and thought more on these 
subjects than most of us, and I was eager 
to make his acquaintance, which soon 
ripened into an intimate friendship, in 
which there has been no intermission 
from that time to this. Some w@l regret 
that Bagehot did not go to Oxford, the 
reason being that his father, who was a 
Unitarian, objected on principle to all doc- 
trinal tests, and would never have permit- 
ted a son of his to go to either of the older 
universities while those tests were re- 
quired of the undergraduates. And I am 
not at all sure that University College, 
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London, was not at that time a much 
more awakening place of education for 
young men than almost any Oxford col- 
lege. Bagehot himself, I suspect, thought 
so. Fifteen years later he wrote, in his 
essay on Shelley, “A distinguished pupil 
of the University of Oxford once observed 
to us, ‘The use of the University of Ox- 
ford is that no one can overread them- 
selves there. The appetite for knowl- 
edge is repressed.’” And whatever may 
have been defective in University College, 
London — and no doubt much was defec- 
tive — nothing of the kind could have been 
said of it when we were students there. 
Indeed in those years London was a place 
with plenty of intellectual stimulus in it 
for young men, while in University Col- 
lege itself there was quite enough viva- 
cious and original teaching to make that 
stimulus available to the full. . It is some- 
times said that it needs the quiet of a 
country town remote from the capital to 
foster the love of genuine study in young 
men. But of this, at least, I am sure, 
that Gower Street and Oxford Street, and 
the New Road, and the dreary chain of 
squares from Euston to Bloomsbury, were 
the scenes of discussions as eager and as 
abstract as ever were the sedate cloisters 
or the flowery river-meadows of Cambridge 
or Oxford. Once, I remember, in the 
vehemence of our argument as to whether 
the so-called logical principle of identity (A 
is A) were entitled to rank as a “ law of 
thought,” or only as a postulate of language, 
Bagehot and I wandered up and down Re- 
gent Street for something like two hours in 
the vain attempt to find Oxford Street ; 


And yet what days were those, Parmenides, 

When we were young, when we could number 
friends 

In all the Italian cities like ourselves, 

When with elated hearts we joined your train, 

Ye sun-born virgins, on the road of truth. 

Then we could still enjoy, then neither thought 

Nor outward things were closed and dead to 
us, 

But we received the shock of mighty thoughts 

On single minds with a pure natural joy ; 

And if the sacred load oppressed our brain 

We had the power to feel the pressure eased, 

The brow unbound, the thoughts flow free 
again 

In the delightful commerce of the world. 
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Bagehot has himself described, evident- 
ly from his own experience, the kind of 
life we lived in those days, in one of his 
articles on Oxford reform. “So too, in 
youth, the real plastic energy is not in 
tutors or lecturers or in books ‘ got up,’ 
but in Wordsworth and Shelley, in the 
books that all read because all like, in 
what all talk of because all are interested, 
in the argumentative walk or disputatious 
lounge, in the impact of young thought 
upon young thought, of fresh thought on 
fresh thought, of hot thought on hot 
thought, in mirth and refutation, in ridicule 
and laughter — for these are the free play 
of the natural mind, and these cannot be 
got without a college.” 

The late Professor Sewell, when asked 
to give his pupils some clear conception 
of the old Greek sophists, is said to have 
replied that he could not do this better 
than by referring them to the professors 
of University College, London. I do not 
think there was much force in the sarcasm ; 
for, though Professor T. Hewitt Key, 
whose restless and ingenious mind led 
him many a wild dance after etymological 
will-of-the-wisps —I remember, for in- 
stance, his cheerfully accepting the sug- 
gestion that “better” and “bad” (me- 
lior and malus) came from the same root, 
and accounting for it by the probable dis- 
position of hostile tribes to call every- 
thing bad which their enemies called good, 
and everything good which their enemies 
called bad — may have had in him much 
of the brilliance and something also per- 
haps of the flightiness of the old sophist, 
it would be hard to imagine men more 
severe in exposing pretentious conceits 
and dispelling dreams of theoretic omni- 
science, than Professors De Morgan, Mal- 
den, and Long. _.De Morgan, who at that 
time was in the midst of his controversy 
on formal logic with Sir William Hamil- 
ton, was, indeed, characterized by the 
great Edinburgh metaphysician as “ pro- 
found in mathematics, curious in logic, but 
wholly deficient in architectonic power;” 
yet, for all that, his lectures on the theory 
of limits were a far better logical discipline 
for young men than Sir William Hamil- 
ton’s on the law of the unconditioned or the 
quantification of the predicate. Professor 
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Malden contrived to imbue us with a love 
of that fastidious taste and that exquisite 
nicety in treating questions of scholarship, 
which has, perhaps, been more needed 
and less cultivated in Gower Street than 
any other of the higher elements of a col- 
lege education; while Professor Long’s 
caustic irony, accurate and almost osten- 
tatiously dry learning, and profoundly sto- 
ical temperament, were as antithetic to the 
temper of the sophist as human qualities 
could possibly be. 

The time of our college life was pretty 
nearly contemporaneous with the life of 
the Anti-Corn-Law League, and the great 
agitation in favor of free trade. To us 
this was useful rather from the general 
impulse it gave to political discussion, and 
the literary curiosity it excited in us as to 
the secret of true eloquence, than because 
it anticipated in any considerable degree 
the later-acquired taste for economical 
science. Bagehot and I seldom missed 
an opportunity of hearing together the 
matchless practical disquisitions of Mr. 
Cobden,— lucid and homely, yet glowing 
with intense conviction,—the profound 


passion and careless, though artistic, 
scorn of Mr. Bright, and the artificial and 
elaborately ornate periods, and witty, 
though somewhat ad captandum epigrams 
of Mr. W. J. Fox (afterwards M.P. for 


Oldham). Indeed, we scoured London 
together to hear any kind of oratory that 
had gained a reputation of its own, and 
compared all we heard with the declama- 
tion of Burke and the rhetoric of Macau- 
lay, many of whose later essays came out 
and were eagerly discussed by us while 
we were together at college. In our con- 
versations on these essays, I remember 
that I always bitterly attacked, while 
Bagehot moderately defended, the glorifi- 
cation of compromise which marks all 
Macaulay’s writings. Even in early youth 
Bagehot had much of that “ animated mod- 
eration ” which he praises so highly in his 
latest work. He was a voracious reader, 
especially of history, and had a far truer 
appreciation of historical conditions than 
most young thinkers; indeed, the broad 
historical sense which characterized him 
from first to last made him more alive 
than ordinary students to the urgency of 
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circumstance, and far less disposed to in- 
dulge in abstract moral criticism from a 
modern point of view. On theology, as 
on all other subjects, Bagehot was at this 
time more conservative than myself, he 
sharing his mother’s orthodoxy, and I at 
that time accepting heartily the Unitarian- 
ism of my own people. Theology was, 
however, I think, the only subject on 
which in later life we, to some degree at 
least, exchanged places, though he never 
at any time, however doubtful he may have 
become on some of the cardinal issues of 
historical Christianity, accepted the Uni- 
tarian position. Indeed, within the last 
two or three years of his life, he spoke on 
one occasion of the Trinitarian doctrine as 
probably the best account which human 
reason could render of the mystery of the 
self-existent mind. 

In those early days Bagehot’s manner 
was often supercilious. We used to attack 
him for his intellectual arrogance — his 
ifpic we called it in our college slang —a 
quality which I believe was not really in 
him at all, though he had then much of its 
external appearance. Nevertheless his 
genuine contempt for what was intellect- 
ually feeble was not accompanied by an 
even adequate appreciation of his own 
powers. At college, however, his satirical 
“hear, hear,” was a formidable sound in 
the debating society, and one which took 
the heart out of many a younger speaker, 
and the contemptuous “How much?” 
with which in conversation he would meet 
an over-eloquent expression, was always 
of a nature to reduce a man, as the math- 
ematical phrase goes, to his “lowest 
terms.” In maturer life he became much 
gentler and mellower, and often even del- 
icately considerate for others; but his 
inner scorn for ineffectual thought re- 
mained in some degree natural to him, 
though very reticently expressed, to the 
last. For instance, I remember his at- 
tacking me for my mildness in criticising 
a book which, though it professed to rest 
on a basis of clear thought, really missed 
all its points. There is a pale whitey- 
brown substance,” he wrote to me, “ in the 
man’s books, which people who don’t 
think, take for thought, but it isn’t ;” and 
he upbraided me much for not saying 
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plainly that the man was a muff. In his 

outh this scorn for anything like the vain 
beating of the wings in the attempt to 
think clearly, was at its maximum. It was 
increased, I think, by that which was one 
of his greatest a his remarkable 
“detachment” of mind — in other words, 
his comparative inaccessibility to the con- 
tagion of blind sympathy. Most men, 
more or less unconsciously, shrink from 
even thinking what they feel to be out of 
sympathy with the feelings of their neigh- 
bors, unless under some strong incentive 
to do so; and in this way the sources of 
much true and important criticism are 
dried up through the mere diffusion and 
ascendancy of conventional but sincere 
habits of social judgment. And no doubt 
for the greater number of us this is much 
the best. We are worth more for the pur- 
pose of constituting and strengthening the 
cohesive power of the social bond, than 
we should ever be worth for the purpose 
of criticising feebly — and with little effect, 
perhaps, except the disorganizing effect of 
seeming ill-nature —the various incompe- 
tences and miscarriages of our neighbor’s 
intelligence. But Bagehot’s intellect was 
always far too powerful and original to 
render him available for the function of 
mere social cement, and full as he was of 
genuine kindness and hearty personal 
affections, he certainly had not in any 
high degree that sensitive instinct as to 
what others would feel, which so often 
shapes even the thoughts of men, and still 
oftener their speech, into mild and com- 

laisant, but unmeaning and unfruitful, 
orms. 

Thus it has been said that in his very 
amusing article on Crabb Robinson, pub- 
lished in this review upwards of eight 

ears ago,* he was more than a little rough 
in his delineation of that quaint old friend 
of our earlier life. And, certainly, there 
is something of the naturalist’s realistic 
manner of describing the habits of a new 
species, in the paper, though there is not 


a grain of malice or even depreciatory bias’ 


in it, and though there is a very sincere 
regard manifested throughout. But that 
essay will illustrate admirably what I mean 
by saying that Bagehot’s detachment of 
mind, and the deficiency in him of any 
aptitude for playing the part of mere social 
cement, tended to give the impression of 
an intellectual arrogance which — certainly 
in the-sense of self-esteem or self-assertion 
—did not in the least belong to him. In 
the essay I have just mentioned, he de- 


* See Fortnightly Review, for August, 1869. 
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scribes how Crabb Robinson, when he 
gave his somewhat famous breakfast-par- 
ties, used to forget to make the tea, then 
lost his keys, then told a long story about 
a bust of Wieland during the extreme 
agony of his guests’ appetites, and finally, 
perhaps, withheld the cup of tea he had at 
last poured out, while he regaled them with 
a poem of Wordsworth’s or a diatribe 
against Hazlitt. And Bagehot adds, “ The 
more astute of his guests used to breakfast 
before they came, and then there was 
much interest in seeing a steady literary 
man, who did not undertand the region, in 
agonies at having to hear three stories be- 
fore he got his tea, one again between his 
milk and his sugar, another between his 
butter and his toast, and additional zest in 
making a stealthy inquiry that was sure to 
intercept the coming delicacies by bring- 
ing on Schiller and Goethe.” The only 
“astute” person referred to was, I imag- 
ine, Bagehot himself, who confessed to me, 
much to my amusement, that this was 
always his own precaution before one of 
Crabb Robinson’s breakfasts. I doubt if 
anybody else ever thought of it. It was 
very characteristic in him that he should 
have not only noticed —for that of course 
any one might do — this weak element in 
Crabb Robinson’s breakfasts, but should 
have kept it so distinctly before his mind 
as to make it the centre, as it were, of a 
policy, and the opportunity of a mischiev- 
ous stratagem to try the patience of oth- 
ers. It showed how much of the social 
naturalist there was inhim. If any race 
of animals could understand a naturalist’s 
account of their ways and habits, and of 
the devices he adopted to get those ways 
and habits more amusingly or instructively 
displayed before him, no doubt they would 
think that he was a cynic; and it was this 
intellectual detachment, as of a social nat- 
uralist, from the society in which he 
moved, which made Bagehot’s remarks 
often seem somewhat harsh, when, in fact, 
they were animated not only by no suspi- 
cion of malice, but by the most cordial 
and earnest friendliness. Owing to this 
separateness of mind, he described more 
strongly and distinctly traits which, when 
delineated by a friend, we expect to find 
painted in the softened manner of one who 
is half disposed to imitate or adopt them. 
Yet though I have used the word “ natu- 
ralist” to denote the keen and solitary 
observation with which Bagehot watched 
society, no word describes him worse if we 
attribute to it any of that coldness and 
stillness of curiosity which we are apt to 
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‘jally in his youth, buoyancy, vivacity, veloc- 

ity of thought, were of the essence of the 
impression which he made. He had high 
spirits and great capacities for enjoyment, 
great sympathies indeed with the old En- 
glish cavalier. In his essay on Macaulay 
he paints that character with profound 
sympathy : — 


What historian, indeed [he says], has ever 
estimated the Cavalier character? There is 
Clarendon, the grave, rhetorical, decorous 
lawyer — piling words, congealing arguments 
— very stately, a little grim. There is Hume, 
the Scotch metaphysician, who has made out 
the best case for such people as never were, 
for a Charles who never died, for a Strafford 
who could never have been attainted, a saving, 
calculating North-countryman, fat, impassive, 
who lived on eightpence a day. What have 
these people to do with an enjoying English 
gentleman? Talk of the ways of spreading 
a wholesome Conservatism throughout the 
country. . . as far as communicating and 
establishing your creed is concerned, try a 
little pleasure. The way to keep up old cus- 
toms is to enjoy old customs; the way to be 
satisfied with the present state of things, is to 
enjoy that state of things. Over the “Cava- 
lier” mind, this world passes with a thrill of 
delight ; there is an exultation in a daily event, 
zest in the “ regular thing,” joy at an old feast. 


And that aptly represents himself, Such 
arrogance as he seemed to have in early 
life was the arrogance as much of enjoy- 
ment as of detachment of mind, — the zz- 
souciance of the old Cavalier as much at 
least as the calm of a mind not accessible 


to the contagion of social feelings. He 
always talked, in youth, of his spirits as 
inconveniently high ; and once wrote to me 
that he did not think they were quite as 
“boisterous ” as they had been, and that 
his fellow-creatures were not sorry for the 
abatement; nevertheless, he added, “I 
am quite fat, gross, and ruddy.” He was, 
indeed, excessively fond of hunting, vault- 
ing, and almost all muscular effort, so that 
his life would be wholly misconceived by 
any one who, hearing of his “detach- 
ment ” of thought, should picture his mind 
as a vigilantly observant, far-away intelli- 

ence, such as Hawthorne’s for example. 

e liked to be in the thick of the mé/ée 
when talk grew warm, though he was 
never so absorbed in it as not to keep his 
mind cool. 

Bagehot was a Somersetshire man, with 
all the richness of nature and love for the 
external glow of life which the most char- 
acteristic counties of the south-west of 
England contrive to give to their most 
characteristic sons, 
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This northwest corner of Spdin, [he. wrote 
once to a newspaper from the Pyrenees] is the 
only place out of England where I should like 
to live. It is a sort of better Devonshire ; the 
coast is of the same kind, the sun is more 
brilliant, the sea is more brilliant, and there 
are mountains in the background. I have 
seen some more beautiful places and many 
grander, but I should not like to live in them, 
As Mr. Emerson puts it, “I do not want to go 
to Heaven before my time.” My English 
nature by early use and long habit is tied toa 
certain kind of scenery, soon feels the want of 
it, and is apt to be alarmed as well as pleased 
at perpetual snow and all sorts of similar 
beauties. But here about San Sebastian, you 
have the best England can give you (at least 
if you hold as I do that Devonshire is the 
finest of our counties), and the charm, the in- 
effable, indescribable charm, of the south too, 
Probably the sun has some secret effect on the 
neryous system that makes one inclined to be 
pleased, but the golden light lies upon every- 
thing, and one fancies that one is charmed 
only by the outward loveliness. ; 


The vivacity and warm coloring of the 
landscapes of the south of England cer- 
tainly had their full share in moulding his 
tastes, and possibly even his style. ' 

Bagehot took the mathematical scholar- 
ship with his bachelor’s degree in thé 
University of London in 1846, and the gold 
medal in intellectual and moral philoso- 
phy with his master’s degree in 1848, in 
reading for which he mastered for the first 
time th~se principles of political economy, 
which were to receive so much illustration 
from his genius in later years. But at this 
time philosophy, poetry, and theology had, 
I think, a much greater share of his atten- 
tion than any narrow and more sharply 
defined science. Shakespeare, Keats, 
Shelley, and Wordsworth, Coleridge, Mar- 
tineau, and John Henry Newman, all in 
their way exerted a great influence over 
his mind, and divided, not unequally, with 
the authors whom he was bound to study 
— that is, the Greek philosophers, together 
with Hume, Kant, J. S. Mill, and Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton — the time at his disposal. 
I have no doubt that for seven or eight 
years of his life the Roman Catholic 
Church had a great fascination for his im- _ 
agination, though I do not think that he 
was ever at all near conversion. He was 
intimate with all Dr. Newman’s writings. 
And. of these, the Oxford sermons, and 
the poems in the “Lyra Afostolica” after- 
wards separately published — partly, I 
believe, on account of the high estimate of 
them which Bagehot himself had given — 
were always his special favorites. The 
little poetry he wrote —and it is evident 
that he never had the kind of instinct for, 
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‘or command of, language which is the first 
condition of genuine poetic -genius — 
‘seems to me to have been obviously writ- 
‘ten under the spell which Dr. Newman’s 
own few but finely chiselled poems had 
cast upon him. If I give one specimen of 
these poems, it is not that I think it in any 
‘way an adequate expression of Bagehot’s 
wers, but for a very different reason, 
ecause it will show those who have in- 
ferred from his other writings that his 
mind never deeply concerned itself with 
religion, how great is their mistake. Nor 
is there any real poverty of resource in 
these lines, except perhaps in the awkward 
mechanism of some of them. They were 
probably written when he was twenty-three 
or twenty-four, 


To THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH. 
** Casta inceste.”? — Lucretius. 


Thy lamp of faith is brightly trimmed, 

Thy eager eye is not yet dimmed, 

Thy stalwart step is yet unstayed, 
Thy words are well obeyed. 


Thy proud voice vaunts of strength from 
- heaven, 
Thy proud foes carp, “ By hell's art given : ” 
No Titan thou of earth-born bands, 

Strange Church of hundred hands, 


Nursed without knowledge, born of night, 
With hand of power and thoughts of light, 
As Britain seas, far-reachingly 

O’er-rul’st thou history. 


Wild as La Pucelle in her hour, 

O’er prostrate realms with awe-girt power 

Thou marchest steadfast on thy path 
Through wonder, love, and wrath, 


And will thy end be such as hers, 
O’erpowered by earthly mail-clad powers, 
Condemned for cruel, magic art, 

Though awful, bold of heart? 


Through thorn-clad time’s unending waste 

With ardent step alone thou strayest, 

As Jewish scape-goats tracked the wild, 
Unholy, consecrate, defiled. 


Use not thy truth in manner rude 

To rule for gain the multitude, 

Or thou wilt see that truth depart, 
To seek some holier heart ; 


Then thou wilt watch thy errors lorn, 
O’erspread by shame, o’erswept by scorn, 
In lonely want without hope’s smile, 

As Tyre her weed-clad isle. 


Like once thy chief, thou bear’st Christ’s 
] name ; 

Like him thou hast denied his shame, 

Bold, eager, skilful, confident, 

; Oh, now like him repent ! 
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That has certainly no sign of the hand 
of the master in it, for the language is not 
moulded and vivified by the thought, but 
the thought itself is fine. There is still 
better evidence than these lines would 
afford of the fascination which the Roman 
Catholic Church had for Bagehot. A year 
or two later, in the letters on the coup 
@’ état to which I shall soon have to refer, 
there occurs the following passage. (He 
is trying to explain how the cleverness, 
the moral restlessness, and intellectual 
impatience of the French, all tend to unfit 
them fora genuine parliamentary govern- 
ment.) 


I do not know that I can exhibit the way 
these qualities of the French character operate 
on their opinions better than by telling you 
how the Roman Catholic Church deals with 
them. I have rather attended to it since I 
came here. It gives sermons almost an in- 
terest, their being in French, and to those 
curious in intellectual matters, it is worth ob- 
serving. In other times, and even now in out- 
of-the-way Spain, I suppose it may be true 
that the Catholic Church was opposed to 
inquiry and reasoning. But it is not so now 
and here. Loudly from the pens of a hundred 
writers, from the tongues of a thousand pul- 
pits, in every note of thrilling scorn and exult- 
ing derision, she proclaims the contrary. Be 
she Christ’s workman or Antichrist’s, she 
knows her work too well. ‘Reason, reason, 
reason!” exclaims she to the philosophers of 
this world. “ Put in practice what you teach, 
if you would have others believe it. Be con- 
sistent. Do not prate to us of private judg- 
ment, when you are but yourselves repeatin, 
what you heard in the nursery, ill-mumble 
remnants of a Catholic tradition. No; exem- 
plify what you command; inquire and make 
search. Seek and we warn you that ye will 
never find, yet do as ye will. Shut yourselves 
up in a room, make your mind a blank, go 
down (as you speak) into the depth of your 
consciousness, scrutinize the mental structure, 
inquire for the elements of belief, —spend 
years, your best years, in the occupation, — 
and at length, when your eyes are dim and 
your brain hot, and your hands unsteady, then 
reckon what you have gained. See if you can- 
not count on your fingers the certainties you 
have reached; reflect which of them you 
doubted yesterday, which you may disbelieve 
to-morrow, or rather make haste, assume at 
random some essential credenda, — write down 
your inevitable postulates, enumerate your 
necessary axioms, toil on, toil on, spin your 
spider’s web, adore your own soul, or if ye 
prefer it, choose some German nostrum ; try 
an intellectual intuition, or the pure reason, or 
the intelligible ideas, or the mesmeric clair- 
voyance, and when so, or somehow, you have 
attained your results, try them on mankind. 
Don’t go out into the byways and hedges; it 
is unnecessary, Ring a bell, call in the ser- 
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vants, give them a course of lectures, cite 
Aristotle, review Descartes, panegyrize Plato, 
and see if the donne will understand you. It 
is you that say Vox populi, vox Dei, You see 
the people reject you. Or suppose you suc- 
ceed,— what you call succeeding. Your 
books are read; for three weeks or even a 
season you are the idol of the salons. Your 
hard words are on the lips of women; then a 
change comes, a new actress appears at the 
Théatre Frangais or the opera; her charms 
eclipse your theories ; or a great catastrophe 
occurs; political liberty, it is said, is annihi- 
lated. // faut se faire mouchard, is the obser- 
vation of scoffers. Anyhow you are forgotten. 
Fifty years may be the gestation of a philoso- 
phy, not three its life. Before long, before 
you go to your grave, your six disciples leave 
you for some newer master, or to set up for 
themselves. The poorest priestin the remotest 
region of the Basses Alpes has more power 
over men’s souls than human cultivation. His 
ill-mouthed masses move women’s souls — can 
ou? Ye scoff at Jupiter, yet he at least was 
in, you never have been. Idol for 
idol, the dethroned is better than the un- 
throned. No, if you would reason, if you 
would teach, if you would speculate, —come 
to us. We have our premises ready; years 
upon years before you were born, intellects 
whom the best of you es to magnify, 
toiled to systematize the creed of ages. Years 


upon years after you are dead, better heads 
than yours will find new matter there to define, 


to divide, to arrange. Consider the hundred 
volumes of Aquinas. Which of you desire a 
higher life than that ; to deduce, to subtilize, 
discriminate, systematize, and decide the high- 
est truth, and to be believed. Yet such was 
his luck, his enjoyment. He was what you 
would be. No, no, credite, credite. Ours is 
the life of speculation. The cloister is the 
home for the student. Philosophy is station- 
ary, Catholicism progressive. You call. We 
are heard, etc.” So speaks each preacher 
according to his ability. And when the dust 
and noise of present controversies have passed 
away, and, in the interior of the night, some 

ave historian writes out the tale of half- 
orgotten times, let him not forget to observe 
that, profoundly as the medizval Church sub- 
dued the superstitious cravings of a painful 
and barbarous age, in after years she dealt 
more discerningly still with the feverish ex- 
citement, the feeble vanities, and the dogmatic 
impatience of an over-intellectual generation. 

It is obvious, I think, both from the 
poem, and from these reflections, that what 
attracted Bagehot in the Church of Rome 
was the historical prestige and social 
authority she had accumulated in believing 
and uncritical ages for use in the unbe- 
lieving and critical age in which we live, 
— while what he condemned and dreaded 
in her was her tendency to use her power 
over the multitude for purposes of a low 
ambition. 
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And as I am on this subject, this will 
be, I think, the best opportunity I shall 
have to say what I have got to rr d of 
Bagehot’s fater religious belief, without 
returning to it when I have to deal with a’ 
period in which the greatest part of his 
spare intellectual energy was given to 
other subjects. I do not think that the 
religious affections were very strong in 
Bagehot’s mind, but the primitive religious 
instincts certainly were. From childhood 
he was what he certainly remained to the 
last, in spite of the rather antagonistic 
influence of the able scientific group of 
men from whom he learned so much, —a 
thorough transcendentalist, by which I 
mean one who could never doubt that there 
was a real foundation of the universe dis- 
tinct from the outward show of its super- 
ficial qualities, and that the substance is 
never exhaustively expressed in these 
qualities. He often repeats in his essays 
Shelley’s fine line, “ Lift not the painted 
veil which those who live call life,” and 
the essence at least of the idea in it haunted 
him from his very childhood. In the 
essay on “ Hartley Coleridge,” — perhaps 
the most perfect in style of any of his 
writings, —he describes most powerfully, 
and evidently in great measure from his 
own experience, the mysterious confusion 
between appearances and realities which 
so bewildered little Hartley, —the dif- 
ficulty that he complained of in distinguish- 
ing between the various Hartleys, — “ pic- 
ture Hartley,” “shadow Hartley,” and be- 
tween Hartley the subject and Hartley the 
object, the enigmatic blending of which 
last two Hartleys the child expressed by 
catching hold of his own arm, and then 
calling himself the “catch-me-fast Hart- 
ley.” And in dilating on this bewildering 
experience of the child’s, Bagehot borrows 
from his own recollections : — 


All children have a world of their own, as 
distinct from that of the grown people who 

avitate around them, as the dreams of girl- 

ood from our prosaic life, or the ideas of the 
kitten that plays with the falling leaves, from 
those of her carnivorous mother that catches 
mice and is sedulous in her domestic duties, 
But generally about this interior existence 
children are dumb. You have warlike ideas, 
but you cannot say to a sinewy relative, “ My 
dear aunt, I wonder when the big bush in the 
garden will begin to walk about ; I’m sure it’s 
a crusader, and I was cutting it all the day 
with my steel sword. But what do you think, 
aunt? for I’m puzzled about its legs, because 
you see, aunt, it has only one stalk —and be- 
sides, aunt, the leaves.” You cannot remark 
this in secular life, but you hack at the infelici- 
tous bush till you do not wholly reject the idea 
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that your small garden is Palestine, and your- 
self the most adventurous of knights, 


They have a tradition in the family that 
this is but a fragment from Bagehot’s own 
imaginative childhood, and certainly this 
visionary element in him was very vivid to 
the last. However, the transcendental or 


intellectual basis of religious belief was 
soon strengthened in him, as readers of 
his remarkable paper on Bishop Butler 
will easily see, by those moral and retribu- 
tive instincts which warn us of the mean- 
ing and consequences of guilt. 


The moral principle [he wrote in that essay], 
whatever may be said to the contrary by com- 
placent thinkers, is really and to most mena 
principle of fear. . . . Conscience is the con- 
demnation of ourselves ; we expect a penalty. 
As the Greek proverb teachest Where there is 
shame, there is fear. . . . Howto be free from 
this is the question. How to get loose from 
this — how to be rid of the secret tie which 
binds the strong man and cramps his pride 
and makes him angry at the beauty of the uni- 
verse, which will not let him go forth like a 
great animal, like the king of the forest, in the 
glory of his might, but which restrains him 
with an inner fear and a secret foreboding that 
if he do but exalt himself he shall be abased, 
if he do but set forth his own dignity he will 
offend ONE who will deprive him of it. This, 
as has often been pointed out, is the source of 
the bloody rites of heathendom, 


And then, after a powerful passage in 
which he describes the sacrificial super- 
stitions of men like Achilles, he returns, 
with a flash of his own peculiar humor, to 
Bishop Butler, thus : — 


Of course it is not this kind of fanaticism 
that we impute to a prelate of the English 
Church ; human sacrifices are not respectable, 
and Achilles was not rector of Stanhope. But 
though the costume and circumstances of life 
change, the human heart does not; its feelings 
remain. The same anxiety, the same con- 
sciousness of personal sin, which lead, in bar- 
barous times, to what has been described, 
show themselves in civilized life as well. In 
this quieter period, their great manifestation 
is scrupulosity ; 


which he goes on to describe as a sort of 
inexhaustible anxiety for perfect compli- 
ance with the minutest positive commands 
which may be made the condition of for- 
giveness for the innumerable lapses of 
moral obligation. I am not criticising the 
paper, or I should point out that Bage- 
hot failed in it to draw out the distinction 
between the primitive moral instinct and 
the corrupt superstition into which it runs, 
but I believe that he recognized the weight 
of this moral testimony of the conscience 
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to a divine Judge, as well as the tran: 
scendental testimony of the intellect to 
an eternal substance of things, to the 
end of his life. And certainly the realit 

of human free-will as the condition of alt 
genuine moral life, he firmly believed, 
In his “ Physics and Politics,” — the subtle 
and original essay upon which, in con- 
junction with the essay on the British 
Constitution, Bagehot’s reputation as a 
European thinker chiefly rests, —he re- 
peatedly guards himself (for instance, pp. 
9, 10) against being supposed to think 
that in accepting the principle of evolu- 
tion, he has accepted anything inconsis- 
tent either with spiritual creation, or with 
the free-will of man. On the latter point 
he adds, “ No doubt the modern doctrine 
of the ‘conservation of force,’ if applied 
to decision, is inconsistent with free-will ; 
if you hold that force is ‘never lost or 
gained,’ you cannot hold that there is a 
real gain, a sort of new creation of it in 
free volition. But I have nothing to do 
here with the universal ‘conservation of 
force.’ The conception of the nervous 
organs as stores of will-made power, does 
not raise or need so vast a discussion.” 
And in the same book he repeatedly uses 
the expression “ Providence,” evidently in 
its natural meaning, to express the ulti- 
mate force at work behind the march of 
“evolution.” Indeed in conversation with 
me on this subject he often said how much 
higher a conception of the creative mind 
the new Darwinian ideas seemed to him 
to have introduced, as compared with 
those contained in what is called the argu- 
ment from contrivance and design. On 
the subject of personal immortality too, I 
do not think that Bagehot ever wavered. 
He often spoke, and even wrote, of “ that 
vague sense of eternal continuity which is 
always about the mind, and which no one 
could bear to lose,” and described it as 
being much more important to us than it 
even appears to be, important as that is; 
for he said, “ When we think we are think 
ing of the past, we are only thinking of a 
future that is to be like it.” But with 
the exception of these cardinal points, I 
could hardly say how much Bagehot’s mind 
was or was not affected by the great spec- 
ulative controversies of later years. Cer- 
tainly he became much more doubtful con- 
cerning the force of the historical evidence 
of Christianity than I ever was, and 
rejected I think entirely, though on what 
amount of personal study he had founded 
his opinion I do not know, the apostolic 
origin of the fourth Gospel. Possibly his 
mind may have been latterly in suspense 
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as to miracle altogether, though I am 
pretty sure that he had not come to a nega- 
tive conclusion. He belonged, in common 
with myself, during the last years of his 
life, to a society in which these funda- 
mental questions were often discussed, 
but he seldom spoke in it, and told me 
very recently that he shrank from such 
discussions on religious points, feeling 
that, in debates of this kind, they were not 
and could not be treated with anything 
like thoroughness. On the whole, I think, 
the cardinal article of his faith would be 
adequately represented even in the latest 
period of his life by the following passage 
in his essay on Bishop Butler : — 


In every step of religious argument we re- 

uire the assumption, the belief, the faith, if 
the word is better, in an absolutely ferfect 
Being ; in and by whom we are, who is omnip- 
otent as well as most holy ; who moves on the 
face of the whole world, and ruleth all things 
by the word of his power. If we grant this, 
the difficulty of the opposition between. what 
is here called the natural and the supernatural 
religion is removed ; and without granting it, 
that difficulty is perhaps insuperable, It fol- 
lows from the very idea and definition of an 
infinitely perfect Being, that he is within us, 
as well as without us,—ruling the clouds of 
the air and the fishes of the sea, as well as the 
fears and thoughts of men; smiling through 
the smile of nature as well as warning with the 
pain of conscience, — “‘ sine qualitate bonum ; 
sine quantitate magnum ; sine indigentia, cre- 
atorem; sine situ presidentem; sine habitu 
omnia continentem ; sine loco ubique totum ; 
sine tempore sempiternum ; sine ulla sui mu- 
tatione mutabilia facientem, nihilque patien- 
tem.” If we assume this, life is simple ; with- 
out this, all is dark. 


After Bagehot had taken his master’s 
degree, and while he was still reading law 
in London, and hesitating between the bar 
and the family bank, there came as prin- 
cipal to University Hall (which is a hall of 
residence in connection with University 
College, London, established by the Pres- 
byterians and Unitarians after the passing 
of the Dissenters’ Chapel Act) the man 
who had, I think, a greater intellectual fas- 
cination for Bagehot than any of his con- 
temporaries, — Arthur Hugh Clough, fel- 
low of Oriel College, Oxford, and author of 
various poems of great genius, more or 
less familiar to the public, though Clough 
is perhaps better known as the subject of 
the exquisite poem written on his death 
in 1861, by his friend Matthew Arnold, — 
the poem to which he gave the name of 
~ Thyrsis,” — than by even the most popu- 
lar of his own. Bagehot.had subscribed 
for the erection of University Tall, and 
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took an active’ | at one time on its ’ 
council. Thus he saw a deal of 
Clough, and did what he could to mediate 
between that enigma to Presbyterian par- 
ents, a college-head who held himself 
serenely neutral on almost all moral and 
educational subjects interesting to parents 
and pupils, except the observance of dis- 
ciplinary rules, and the managing body 
who bewildered him, and were by him be- 
wildered, I don’t think Bagehot and 
Clough’s other friends were very success- 
ful in their mediation, but he at least 
gained in Clough a cordial friend and a 
theme of profound intellectual and moral 
interest to himself which lasted him his 
life, and never failed to draw him into ani- 
mated discussion long after Clough’s own 
premature death ; and I think I can trace 
the effect which some of Clough’s writings 
had on Bagehot’s mind to the very end of 
his career. There were some points of 
likeness between Bagehot and Clough, 
but many more of difference. Both had 
the capacity for boyish spirits in them, 
and the florid color which usually accom~- 
panies a good deal of animal vigor ; both 
were reserved men with a great dislike of 
anything like the appearance of false senti- 
ment, and both were passionate admirers 
of Wordsworth’s poetry; but Clough was 
slightly lymphatic, with a great tendency 
to unexpressed and unacknowledged dis- 
couragement, and to the paralysis of silent 
embarrassment when suffering from such 
feelings, while Bagehot was keen, and very 
quickly evacuated embarrassing positions, 
and never returned tothem. When, how- 
ever, Clough was happy and at ease, there 
was a calm and silent,radiance in his face, 
and his head was set with a kind of state- 
liness on his shoulders, that gave him 
almost an Olympian air; but this would 
sometimes vanish in a moment into an 
embarrassed taciturnity that was quite 
uncouth. One of his friends declares that 
the man who was said to be “a cross 
between a schoolboy and a bishop,” must 
have been like Clough. There was in 
him, too, a large Chaucerian simplicity 
and a flavor of homeliness, so that now 
and then, when the sun shone into his 
eyes, there was something, in spite of the 
air of fine scholarship and culture, which 
reminded one of the best likenesses of 
Burns. It was of Clough, I believe, that 
Emerson was thinking (though knowing 
Clough intimately as he did, he was of 
course speaking mainly in joke) when he 
described the Oxford of that day thus: 
“ Ah, says my languid Oxford gentleman, 
—nothing new, and nothing true, and no 
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matter.” No saying could misrepresent 
Clough’s really buoyant and simple char- 
acter more completely than that; but 
doubtless many of his sayings and writ- 
ings, treating, as they did, most of the 
greater problems of life as insoluble, and 
enjoining a_ self-possessed composure 
under the discovery of their insolubility, 
conveyed an impression very much like 
this to men who came only occasionally in 
contact with him. Bagehot, in his article 
on Crabb Robinson, says that the latter, 
who in those days seldom remembered 
names, always described Clough as “that 
admirable and accomplished man,— you 
know whom I mean,— the one who never 
says anything.” And certainly Clough 
was often taciturn to the last degree, or if 
he opened his lips, delighted to open them 
only to scatter confusion by discouraging, 
in words at least, all that was then called 
earnestness,— as, for example, by asking, 
“ Was it ordained that twice two should 
make four, simply for the intent that boys 
and girls should be cut to the heart that 
they do not make five? Becontent, when 
the veil is raised perhaps they will make 
five! Who knows?” #* 

Clough’s chief fascination for Bagehot 
was, I think, that he had as a poet in some 
measure rediscovered, at all events 
realized as few had ever realized before, 
the enormous difficulty of finding truth,— 
a difficulty which he somewhat paradox- 
ically held to be enhanced rather than di- 
minished by the intensity of the truest 
modern passion for it. The stronger the 
desire, he teaches, the greater the danger 
of illegitimately satisfying that desire b 
persuading ourselves that what we wis. 
to believe is true, and the greater the dan- 
ger of ignoring the actual confusions of 

uman things. 


Rules baffle instincts, instincts rules, 
Wise men are bad, and good are fools, 
Facts evil, wishes vain appear, 

We cannot go, why are we here? 


Oh, may we, for assurance’ sake, 
Some arbitrary judgment take, 
And wilfully pronounce it clear, 
For this or that ’tis we are here ? 


Or is it right, and will it do 

To — the sad confusion through, 

And say, it does not yet appear 

What we shall be — what we are here ? 


This warning to withhold judgment and 
not cheat ourselves into beliefs which our 
own imperious desire to believe had alone 


* Poems and Prose Remains of Arthur Hugh Clough, 
vol. i., p. 175 
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engendered, is given with every variety of 
tone and modulation, and couched in all 
sorts of different forms of fancy and a 
logue, throughout Clough’s poems. He 
insists on “the ruinous force of the will” 
to persuade us of illusions which please 
us; of the tendency of practical life to 
give us beliefs which suit that practical 
ife, but are none the truer for that; and 
is never weary of warning us that a firm 
— in a falsity can be easily generat- 
ed: — 


Action will furnish belief, —but will that belief 
be the true one? 

This is. the: point, you know. 
doesn’t much matter. 

What one wants, I suppose, is to predetermine 
the action, 

So as to make it entail, not a chance belief, 
but the true one. 


However it 


This practical preaching, which Clough 
urges in season and out of season, met an 
answering chord in Bagehot’s mind not 
so much in relation to religious belief, as 
in relation to the over-haste and over- 
eagerness of human conduct, andI can 
trace the effect of it in all his writings, 
political and otherwise, to the end of his 
life. Indeed, it affected him much more in 
later days than in the years immediately 
following his first friendship with Clough. 
With all his boyish dash, there was some- 
thing in Bagehot even in youth which 
dreaded precipitancy, and not only precip- 
itancy itself, but those moral situations 
tending to precipitancy which men who 
have no minds of their own to make up, 
so often court. In later life he pleased 
himself by insisting that, on Darwin’s 
principle, civilized men, with all the com- 
plex problems of modern life to puzzle 
them, suspend their judgment so little, 
and are so eager as they are for action, 
only because they have inherited from the 
earlier, simpler, and more violent ages an 
excessive predisposition to action unsuited 
to our epoch and dangerous to our future 
development. But it was Clough, I think, 
who first stirred in his mind this great 
dread of “the ruinous force of the will” a 
phrase he was never weary of quoting, and 
which might almost be taken as the motto 
of his physics and politics, the great con- 
clusion of which is that in the “ age of dis- 
cussion,” grand policies, and high-handed 
diplomacy, and sensational legislation of 
all kinds will become rarer and rarer, be- 
cause discussion will point out all the 
difficulties of such policies in relation to a 
state of existence so complex as our own, 
and will in this way tend to repress the 
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excess of practical energy handed down 
to us by ancestors to whom life was a 
sharper, simpler, and more perilous af- 
fair. 

But the time for Bagehot’s full adoption 
of the suspensive principle in public 
affairs was not yet. In 1851 he went to 
Paris, shortly before the coup d’état. And 
while all England was assailing Louis 
Napoleon (justly enough, as I think) for 
his perfidy, and his impatience of the self- 
willed Assembly he could not control, 
Bagehot was preparing a deliberate and 
very masterly defence of that bloody and 
high-handed act. Even Bagehot would, I 
think, if pressed judiciously in later life, 
haye admitted — though I can’t say he ever 
di&—that the coup d’état was one of the 

4 illustrations of “the ruinous force of 
thef will” in engendering, or at least crys- 
talliting, a false intellectual conclusion as 

political possibilities of the future, 

whifh recent history could produce. Cer- 
tairlly he always spoke somewhat apolo- 
getically of these early letters, though I 
never heard him expressly retract their 
doctrine. In 1851 a knot of young Uni- 
tarians, of whom I was then one, headed 
by the late Mr. J. Langton Sanford — 
terwards the historian of the great Re- 
bellion, who survived Bagehot barely four 
months — had engaged to help for a time 
in conducting the /nguirer, which then 
was and still is the chief literary and theo- 
logical organ of the Unitarian body. Our 
régime was, | imagine, a time of great des- 
olation for the very tolerant and thought- 
ful constituency for whom we wrote ; and 
many of them, I am confident, yearned, and 
were fully justified in yearning, for those 
better days when this tyranny of ours 
should be overpast. Sanford and Osler 
did a good deal to throw cold water on the 
rather optimist and philanthropic politics 
of the most sanguine, because the most 
benevolent and open-hearted, of Dissent- 
ers. Roscoe criticised their literary work 
from the point of view of a devotee of the 
Elizabethan poets; and I attempted to 
prove to them in distinct heads, first that 
their lait ht to have the protection 
afforded iturgy against the arbitrary 


ou. 
ya 
prayers of their ministers; and next, that 
at least the great majority of their sermons 
ought to be suppressed, and the habit of 
delivering them discontinued almost alto- 


gether. Only a denomination of “just 
men ” trained in tolerance for generations, 
and in that respect at least made all but 
“perfect,” would have endured it at all; 
_ but I doubt if any of us caused the Unita 
rian body so much grief as Bagehot, who 
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never was a Unitarian, but who contrib- 
uted a series of brilliant letters on the 
coup d’état in which he trod just as heav- 
ily on the toes of his colleagues as he did 
on those of the public by whom the /#- 
guirer was taken. In those letters he not 
only, as I have already shown, eulogized 
the Catholic Church, but he supported the 
prince president’s military violence, at- 
tacked the freedom of the press in France, 
maintained that the country was wholly 
unfit for true parliamentary government, 
and worst of all, perhaps, insinuated a pan- 
egyric on Louis Napoleon himself, and 
declared that he had been far better pre- 
pared for the duties of a statesman in 
gambling on the turf, than he would have 

en by poring over the historical and 
political dissertations of the wise and the 
good. This was Bagehot’s day of cyni- 
cism. The seven letters which he wrote 
on the coup d’état were certainly very 
exasperating, and yet they were not carica- 
tures of his real thought, for his private 
letters at the time were more cynical still. 
Crabb Robinson in speaking of him used 
ever afterwards to describe him to me as 
“that friend of yours — you know whom I 
mean, you rascal — who wrote those abom- 
inable, those most disgraceful letters on 
the coup d’état, I did not forgive him for 
years after.” Nor do I wonder even now 
that a sincere friend of constitutional free- 
dom and intellectual liberty, like Crabb 
Robinson, found them difficult to forgive. 
They were light and airy and even flippant 
on a very grave subject. They made 
nothing of the prince’s perjury; and they 
took impertinent liberties with all the dear- 
est prepossessions of the readers of the 
Inquirer, and assumed their sympathy 
oy: where Bagehot knew that they would 

most revolted by his opinions. Never- 
theless, they had a vast deal of truth in 
them, and no end of ability. I confess 
even that I should much like to see them 
republished. There is a good deal of the 
raw material of history in them, and cer- 
tainly 1 doubt if Bagehot ever again hit the 
satiric vein of argument so well. Here is 
a passage that will bear taking out of its 
context, and therefore not so full of the 
shrewd malice of these letters as many 
others, but which will illustrate their abil- 
ity. It is one in which Bagehot main- 
tained for the first time the view (which I 
believe he subsequently almost persuaded 
English politicians to accept, though in 
1852 it was a mere flippant novelty, a par- 
adox, and a nt that free institutions 
are apt to succeed with a stupid people, 
and to founder with a ready-witted and 
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vivacious one. After broaching this, he 
goes on: — 

I see you are surprised. You are going to 
Say to me, as Socrates did to Polus, “ My 
young friend, of course you are right, but will 

ou explain what you mean, as you are not yet 
intelligible?” I will do so as well as I can, 
and endeavor to make good what I say, not 
from a prior demonstration of my own, but 
from the details of the present and the facis 
of history. Not to begin by wounding any 
present susceptibilities, let me take the Roman 
character, for, with one great exception — I 
need not say to whom I allude-~ they are the 
great political people of history. Now is not 
a certain dulness their most visible character- 
istic? What is the history of their speculative 
mind? A blank. What their literature? A 
copy. They have left not a single discovery 
in any abstract science ; not a single perfect or 
well-formed work of high imagination. The 
Greeks, the perfection of human and accom- 

lished genius, bequeathed to mankind the 
ideal forms of self-idolizing art ; the Romans 
imitated and admired. The Greeks explained 
the laws of nature; the Romans wondered 
and despised. The Greeks invented a system 
of numerals second only to that now in use ; 
the Romans counted to the end of their days 
with the clumsy apparatus which we still call 
by their name. The Greeks made a capital 
and scientific calendar; the Romans began 
their month when the fontifex maximus hap- 
Throughout 


pened to spy out the new moon. 
Latin literature this is the perpetual puzzle — 
pre- 
tors and they barbers? Why do the stupid 
people always win and the clever people always 


Why are we free and they slaves? We 


I need not say that in real sound 
stupidity the English people are unrivalled. 
You'll ten more wit, and better wit, in an 
Trish street-row than would keep Westminster 
Hall in humor for five weeks. . . . These val- 
uable truths are no discoveries of mine. The 
are familiar enough to people whose business 
itis to know them. Hear what a douce and 
aged attorney says of your peculiarly promis- 
ing barrister. “Sharp? Oh! yes, yes; he’s 
too sharp by half. He isn’t safz, not a minute, 
isn’t that young man.” ‘ What style, sir,” 
asked of an East India director some youth- 
ful aspirant for literary renown, “is most to 
be preferred in the composition of official des- 
patches?” ‘“ My good fellow,” responded the 
ruler of Hindostan, “the style as we like, is 
the Humdrum.” 


The permanent value of these papers is 
due to the fréshness of their impressions 
of the French capital, and their true crit- 
icisms of Parisian journalism and society ; 
their perverseness consists in this, that 
Bagehot steadily ignores the distinction 
between the duty of resisting anarchy, and 
the assumption of the prince president 
that this could only be done by establish- 
ing his own dynasty and deferring sine die 


lose ? 
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that great constitutional experiment which 
is now once more, no thanks to him or his 
government, on its trial; an experiment 
which, for anything we see, had at least as 
good a chance then as now, and under a 
firm and popular chief of the executive like 
Prince Louis, would probably have had a 
better chance then than it has now under 
MacMahon. 

During that residence in Paris, Bagehot, 
though, as I have said, in a somewhat 
cynical frame of mind, was full of life and 
courage, and was beginning to feel his own 
genius, which, perhaps, accounts for the 
air of recklessness so foreign to him, and 
which he never adopted either before or 
since. During the riots he was a good 
dealin the streets, and, from a mere Jéve 
of art, helped the Parisians to cons juct 
three of their barricades “with as njfich 
keenness,” he wrote, “as though I rad 
been clerk of the works,” notwithstarglin 
the fact that his own sympathy was With 
those who shot down the barricades, ‘not 
with those who manned them. He was 
very much struck by the ferocious look ‘of 
the Montagnards. “If you wanta Satan,” 
he wrote, “any odd time, they'll do; only 
I hope that 4e don’t believe in human 
brotherhood. It is not possible to respect 
any one who does, and I should be loth to 
confound the notion of or friend’s solitary 
grandeur by supposing him to fraternize, 
etc.” “I think M. Buonaparte is entitled 
to great praise. He has very good heels 
to his boots, and the French just want 
treading down, and nothing else, calm, 
cruel, business-like oppression to take the 
dogmatic conceit out of their heads. The 
spirit of generalization which John Mill 


Y | tells us honorably distinguishes the French 


mind, has come to this, that every Parisian 
wants his head ¢apfed in order to get the 
formule and nonsense out of it. And it 
would pay to perform the operation, for 
they are very clever on what is within the 
limit of their experience and all that can 
be ‘expanded’ in terms of it, but beyond, 
it is all generalization and folly... . Sol 
am for any carnivorous government.” 

Of course that is a gross caricature not 
only of his maturer mind but even of the 
judgment of the published letters, and I 
quote it only to show that at the time when 
he composed these letters on the coup 
@’ état, Bagehot’s mood was that transient 
mood of reckless youthful cynicism 
through which so many men of genius 
pass. I do not think he had at any time 
any keen sympathy with the multitude, zz. 
with masses of unknown men. And that 
he ever felt what has since then been 
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‘termed “the enthusiasm of humanity,” the 
—— with “the toiling millions of 
men sunk in labor and pain,” he himself 
would strenuously have denied. Such 
sympathy, even when really yearned for, 
is, indeed, very much oftener coveted than 
really felt by men as a living motive; and 
I am not quite sure that Bagehot would 
have even wished to feel it. Nevertheless 
he:had not the faintest trace of real hard- 
ness about him towards people whom he 
knew and understood. He could not bear 
to give pain; and when, in rare cases b 
outhful inadvertence, he gave it need- 
essly, I have seen how much and what 
lasting vexation it caused him. Indeed, 
he was capable of great sacrifices to spare 
his friends but a little suffering. 

It was, I think, during his stay in Paris 
that Bagehot finally decided to give up the 
notion of practising at the Bar and to join 
his father in the Somersetshire bank and 
in his other business. He thoroughly 
liked the law; in his friend the late Mr. 
Justice Quain’s chambers, and in those of 
the present vice-chancellor Sir Charles 
Hall, he had learnt a good deal that was 
of great use to him in later life. And in 
spite of his really large capacity for finance 
and commerce, there were difficulties in 
Bagehot’s way as a banker and merchant 
He was 
always absent-minded about minutia. 
For instance, to the last, he could not cor- 
rect a proof well,and was sure to leave a 
number of small inaccuracies, harshnesses, 
and slipshodnesses in style, uncorrected. 
He declared at one time that he was 
wholly unable to “add up,” and in his 
mathematical exercises in college he had 
habitually been inaccurate in trifles. I 
remember Professor Malden, in returning 
one of his Greek exercises, saying to him 
with that curiously precise and emphatic 
articulation which made every remark of 
his go so much farther than that of our 
other lecturers, “ Mr. Bagehot, you wage 
an internecine war with your aspirates,” — 
not meaning, of course, that he ever left 
them out in pronunciation, but that he neg- 
lected to put them in in his written Greek. 
And to the last, even in his printed Greek 
quotations, the slips of this kind were 
alwaysnumerous. This habitual difficulty, 
due, I believe, to a preoccupied imagina- 
tion, in attending to small details, made a 
banker’s duties look irksome and formid- 
able to him at first; and even to the last, 
in his most effective financial papers, he 
would generally get some one else to look 
after the precise a for him. But in 
Spite of all this, and in spite of a real at- 


which he felt somewhat keenly. 
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traction for the study of law, he was sure 
that his head would not stand the hot 
courts and heavy wigs which make the hot 
courts hotter, or the night-work of a thriv- 
ing barrister in case of success; and he 
was certainly quite right. Indeed, had he 
chosen the ow he would have had no lei- 
sure for the two or three remarkable books 
which have made his reputation, which 
have been already translated into all the 
literary and some of the unliterary lan- 
guages of Europe, and two of which are, 

believe, used as text-books in some of 
the American colleges. Moreover, in all 
probability his life would have been much 
shorter into the bargain. Soon after his 
return from Paris he devoted himself in 
earnest to banking and commerce, and also 
began that series of articles, first for the 
Prospective and then for the National 
Review (which latter periodical he edited 
in conjunction with me for several years), 
the most striking of which he republished 
in 1858, under the awkward and almost 
forbidding title of “ Estimates of some 
Englishmen and Scotchmen,” —a book 
which never attracted the attention it de- 
served, and which has now been long out 
of print. 

I confess I have never understood the 
failure of that brilliant book. No doubt 
there are many faults of workmanship in 
it. Now and then the banter is forced. 
Often enough the style is embarrassed. 
Occasionally, perhaps, the criticism misses 
its mark, or is over-refined. But taken as 
a whole I hardly know any book that is 
such good reading, that has so much lucid 
vision in it, so much shrewd and curious 
knowledge of the world, so sober a judg- 
ment and so dashing a humor combine 
Take this, for instance, out of the paper 
on “ The First Edinburgh Reviewers ” con- 
cerning the judgment passed by Lord 
Jeffrey on the poetry of Bagehot’s favorite 
poet, Wordsworth : — 


The world has given judgment. Both Mr. 
Wordsworth and Lord Jeffrey have received 
their rewards. The one had his own genera- ~ 
tion, the laughter of men, the applause of 
drawing-rooms, the concurrence of the crowd ; 
the other a succeeding age, the fond enthu- 
siasm of secret students, the lonely rapture of 
lonely minds. And each has received accord- 
ing to his kind. If all cultivated men speak 
ditferently because of the existence of Words- 
worth and Coleridge ; if not a thoughtful En- 
glish book has appeared for years without 
some trace for good or for evil of their influ- 
ence; if sermon-writers subsist upon their 
thoughts; if “sacred” poets thrive by trans- 
lating their weaker portions into the speech 
of women ; if, when all this is over, some suffi- 
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cient part of their writing will ever be fitting 
food for wild musing and solitary meditation, 
surely this is because they possessed the inner 
nature,—an “intense and glowing mind,” — 
“the vision and the faculty divine.” But if 
perchance in their weaker moments the great 
authors of the “ Lyrical Ballads” did ever im- 
agine that the world was to pause because of 
their verses, that “ Peter Bell” would be popu- 
lar in drawing-rooms, that “ Christabel ” would 
be perused in the city, that people of fashion 
would make a hand-book of the “ Excursion,” 
it was well for them to be told at once that it 
was not so. Nature ingeniously prepared a 
shrill, artificial voice, which spoke in season 
and out of season, enough and more than 
enough, what will ever be the idea of the cities 
of the plain concerning those who live alone 
among the mountains; of the frivolous con- 
cerning the grave ; of the gregarious concern- 
ing the recluse ; of those who laugh concerning 
those who laugh not; of the common concern- 
ing the uncommon; of those who lend on 
usury concerning those who lend not; the 
notions of the world of those whom it will not 
reckon among the righteous. . It said, “ This 
won’t do.” And so in all times will the 
lovers of polished Liberalism speak concern- 
ing the intense and lonely “ prophet.” 
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I choose that passage because it illus- 
trates so perfectly Bagehot’s double vein, 
his sympathy with the works of high im- 
agination, and his clear insight into that 
busy life which does not and cannot take 
note of works of high imagination, and 
which would not do the work it does, if it 
could. And this is the characteristic of 
the whole book. How admirably, for in- 
stance, in his paper on Shakespeare, does 
he draw out the individuality of a poet 
who is generally supposed to be so com- 

letely hidden in his plays; and with how 
sn a satisfaction does he discern and 
display the prosperous and practical man 
in Shakespeare,— the qualities which made 
him a man of substance and a conserva- 
tive politician, as well as the qualities 
which made him a great dramatist and a 
great dreamer. No doubt Bagehot hada 

reat personal sympathy with the double 
fife. Somersetshire probably never be- 
lieved that the imaginative student, the 
omnivorous reader, could prosper as a 
banker and a man of business, and it was 
a satisfaction to him to show that he un- 
derstood the world far better than the 
world had ever understood him. Again 
how delicate is his delineation of Hartley 
Coleridge ; how firm and clear his study 
of Sir Robert Peel; and how graphically 
he paints the literary pageant ff Gibbon’s 
tame but splendid genius. Certainly the 


literary taste of England never made a 
greater blunder than when it passed by 
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this remarkable volume of essays almost 
without notice. 

In 1858 Bagehot married the eldest 
daughter cf the Right Honorable James 
Wilson, who died two years later in India, 
whither he had gone as the financial mem- 
ber of the Indian Council, to reduce to 
some extent the financial anarchy which 
then prevailed there. This marriage gave 
Bagehet nineteen years of undisturbed 
happiness, and certainly led to the produc- 
tion of his most popular and original, if 
not in every respect his most brilliant 
books. It connected him with the higher 
world of politics, without which he would 
hardly have studied and written as he did 
on the British Constitution; and by mak- 
ing him the editor of the Economist, it come 
pelled him to give his whole mind as much 
to the theoretic side of commerce and 
finance, as his own duties had already 
compelled him to give it to the practical 
side. But when I speak of his marriage 
as the last impulse which determined his 
chief work in life, I do not forget that he 
had long been prepared, both for political 
and for financial speculation, by his early 
education. His father, a man of firm and 
deliberate political convictions, had takena 
very keen interest in the agitation for the 
great Reform Bill of 1832, and probably 
no one in all England knew the political 
history of the country since the peace 
more accurately. Bagehot often said that 
when he wanted any detail concerning the 
English political history of the last half- 
century, he had only to ask his father, to 
obtain it. His uncle, Mr. Vincent Stuck- 
ey, too, was a man of the world, and his 
house in Langport a focus of many inter- 
ests during Bagehot’s boyhood. Mr, 
Stuckey had begun life at the Treasury, 
and was at one time private secretary to 
Mr. Huskisson; and when he gave up 
that career to take a leading share in the 
Somersetshire bank, he Sant up for a 
long time his house in London and his 
relations with political society there. He 
was fond of his nephew, as was Bagehot 
of him; and there was always a large field 
of interests, and often there were men of 
great eminence, to be found in his house. 
Thus Bagehot had been early prepared for’ 
the wider field of political and financial 
thought to which he gave up so much of 
his time after his marriage. 

I need not say nearly so much on this 
later aspect of Bagehot’s life as I have 
done on its early and more purely literary 
aspects, because his services in this di- 
rection are already well appreciated by 
the public; and the readers of the Fort 
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nightly Review in particular have had 
unusual opportunities of estimating his 
powers, both as a student of political phe- 
nomena, special and general, and also as 
an economic thinker. But this I should 
like to point out, that he could never have 
written as he did on the British Constitu- 
tion, without having acutely studied living 
men and their ways of acting on each 
other; that his book was essentially the 
book of a most realistic, because a most 
vividly imaginative observer of the actual 
world of politics,— the book of a man who 
was not blinded by habit and use to the 
enormous difficulties in the way of “ gov- 
ernment by public meeting,” and to the 
secret of the various means by which in 
practice those difficulties had been atten- 
uated or surmounted. It is the book of a 
meditative man who had mused much on 
the strange workings of human instincts, 
no less than of a quick observer who had 
seen much of external life. Had he not 
studied the men before he studied the 
institutions, had he not concerned him- 
self with individual statesmen before he 
turned his attention to the mechanism of 
our parliamentary system, he could never 
have written the book on the British Con- 
Stitution. 

I think the same may be said of the 
book on “ Physics and Politics,” a book in 
which I find new force and depth every 
time I take it up afresh. It is true that 
Bagehot had a keen sympathy with nat- 
ural science, that he devoured all Mr. 
Darwin’s and Mr. Wallace’s books, and 
many of a much more technical kind, as, 
for example, Professor Huxley’s on the 
principles of physiology, and grasped the 
great ideas contained in them with a firm- 
ness and precision that left nothing to be 
desired. But after all, “ Physics and Pol- 
itics”” could never have been written with- 
out that sort of living insight into man 
which was the life of all his earlier essays. 
The notion that a “cake of custom ” of 
rigid, inviolable law, was the first requisite 
for a strong human society, and that the 
very cause which was thus essential for 
the first step of progress,— the step to- 
ward unity,— was the great danger of the 
second step,— the step out of uniformity, 
—and was the secret of all arrested and 
petrified civilizations, like the Chinese, is 
an idea which first germinated in Bage- 
hot’s mind at the time he was writing his 
cynical letters from Paris about stupidity 
being the first requisite of a political peo- 
ple; though I admit, of course, that it 
could not have borne the fruit it did with- 
out Mr. Darwin’s conception of a natural 
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selection through conflict, to help it on. 
Such passages as the following could evi- 
dently never have been written by a mere 
student of Darwinian literature, nor with- 
out the trained imagination exercised in 
Bagehot’s literary essays : — 


No one will ever comprehend the arrested 
civilizations unless he sees the strict dilemma 
of early society. Either men had no law at 
all and lived in confused tribes, hardly hang- 
ing together, or they had to obtain a fixed law 
by processes of incredible difficulty. Those 
who surmounted that difficulty, soon destroyed 
all those that lay in their way who did not. 
And then they themselves were caught in their 
own yoke. The customary discipline which 
could only be imposed on any early men by 
terrible sanctions, continued with those sanc- 
tions, and killed out of the whole society the 
propensities to variation which are the princi- 
ples of progress. Experience shows how in- 
credibly difficult it is to get men really to 
encourage the principle of originality, 


and, as Bagehot held, for a very good 
reason, namely, that without a long accu- 
mulated and inherited tendency to dis- 
courage originality, society would never 
have gained the cohesion requisite for 
effective common action against its exter- 
nal foes. No one, I think, who had not 
studied as Bagehot had in actual life, first, 
the vast and unreasoning conservatism of 
politically strong societies, like that of 
rural England, and next. the perilous 
mobility and impressibility of politically 
weak societies, like that of Paris, would 
ever have seen as he did the close connec- 
tion of these ideas with Mr. Darwin’s 
principle of natural selection by conflict. 
And here I may mention, by way of illus- 
trating this point, that Bagehot delighted 
in observing and expounding the bovine 
slowness of rural England in acquiring a 
new idea. Somersetshire, he used to 
boast, would not subscribe £1,000 “ to be 
represented by an archangel,” and in one 
letter which S conmeed rom him during 
the Crimean War, he narrated with great 
gusto an instance of the tenacity with 
which a Somersetshire rustic stuck to his 
own notion of what was involved in con- 
quering an enemy. “The Somersetshire 
view,” he wrote, “of the chance of bring- 
ing the war to a successful conclusion, is 
as follows : — Countryman : ‘ How old, zir, 
be the zar?’— Myself: ‘ About 63.’ — 
Countryman: ‘ Well, now, I can’t think 
however they be to take he. They do tell 
I that Rooshia is a very big place, and if 
he doo goo right into the middle of ’ 

you could not take he, not nohow.’ I talke 





till the train came (it was at a station), and 
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endeavored to show how the war might 
be finished without capturing the czar, but 
I fear without effect. At last he said, 
‘Well, zir, I hope, as you do say, zir, we 
shall take he,’ as I got into the carriage.” 
It is clear that the humorous delight 
which Bagehot took in this tenacity and 
density of rural conceptions, was partly the 
cause of the attention which he paid to the 
subject. No doubt there was in him a 
vein of purely instinctive sympathy with 
this density, for intellectually he could not 
even have understood it. Writing on the 
intolerable and fatiguing cleverness of 
French journals, he describes in one of 
his Paris letters the true enjoyment he 
felt in reading a thoroughly stupid arti- 
cle in the Herald (a Tory paper now no 
more), and I believe he was quite sincere. 
It was, I imagine, a real pleasure to him 
to be able to preach in his last general 
work that a “cake of custom,” just suf- 
ficiently stiff to make innovation of any 
kind very difficult, but not quite stiff 
enough to make it impossible, is the true 
condition of durable progress. 

I do not myself rate Bagehot’s sagacity 
as a practical politician nearly so highly as 
I rate his wise analysis of the growth and 
rationale of political institutions. Every- 
thing he wrote on the politics of the day 
was instructive, but, to my mind at least, 
seldom decisive, and, as I thought, often 
not true. He did not feel, and avowed 
that he did not feel, much sympathy with 
the masses, and he attached far too much 
relative importance to the refinement of 
the governing classes. That, no doubt, is 
most desirable, if you can combine it with 
a genuine consideration for the interests 
of “the toiling millions of men sunk in 
labor and pain.” But experience, I think, 
sufficiently shows that they are often, per- 
haps even generally, incompatible; and 
that democratic governments of very low 
tone may consult more adequately the 
leading interests of the “dim, common 
populations ” than aristocratic govern- 
ments of very high calibre. Bagehot 
hardly admitted this, and always seemed 
to me to think far more of the intellectual 
and moral tone of governments than he 
did of the intellectual and moral interests 
of the people governed. 

Again, those who felt most profoundly 
Bagehot’s influence as a political thinker, 
would probably agree with me that it was 
his leading idea in politics to discourage 
anything like too much action of any kind, 
legislative or administrative, and most of 
aif anythin like an ambitious colonial or 


foreign policy. This was not owing to any 
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doctrinaire adhesion to the principle of 
laissez-faire. He supported, hesitatingly 
no doubt, but in the end decidedly, the 
Irish Land Bill, and never belonged to that 
straitest sect of the economists who decry, 
as contrary to the laws of economy, and 
little short of a crime, the intervention of 
government in matters which the conflict 
of individual self-interests might fairly be 
trusted to determine. It was from a very 
different point of view that he was so anx- 
ious to deprecate ambitious policies, and 
curb the practical energies of the most 
energetic of peoples. Next to Clough, I 
think that Sir George Cornewall Lewis 
had the most powerful influence over him 
in relation to political principles. There 
has been no statesman in our time whom 
he liked so much or regretted so deeply; 
and he followed him most of all in depre- 
cating the greater part of what is called 
political exergy. Bagehot held with Sir 
George Lewis that men in modern days 
do a great deal too much ; that half the 
public actions, and a great many of the 
private actions of men, had better never 
have been done; that modern statesmen 
and modern peoples are far too willing to 
burden themselves with responsibilities. 
He held, too, that men have not yet suf- 
ficiently verified the principles on which 
action ought to proceed, and that till they 
have done so, it would be better far to act 
less. Lord Melbourne’s habitual query, 
“ Can’t you let it alone?” seemed to him, 
as regarded all new responsibilities, the 
wisest of hints for our time. He would 
have been glad to find a fair excuse for 
giving up India, for throwing the colonies 
on their own resources, and for persuad- 
ing the English people to accept deliber- 
ately the place of a fourth or fifth rate 
European power — which was not in his 
estimation a cynical or unpatriotic wish, 
but quite the reverse, for he thought that 
such a course would result in generall 

raising the calibre of the national usted, 
conscience, and taste. In his “ Physics 
and Politics” he urges generally, as 1 have 
before pointed out, that the practical 
energy of existing peoples in the West 
is far in advance of the knowledge that 
would alone enable them to turn that 
energy to good account. He wanted to 
see the English a more leisurely race, tak- 
ing more time to consider all their actions, 
and suspending their decisions on all great 
policies and enterprises till either these 
were well matured, or, as he expected it 
to be in the great majority of cases, the 
opportunity for sensational action was 
gone by. He quotes from Clough what 
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really might have been taken as the motto 
of his political creed : — 


Old things need not be therefore true, 
O brother men, nor yet the new ; 

Ah, still awhile th’ old thought retain, 
And yet consider it again. 


And in all this, if it were advanced 
rather as a principle of education than 
as a principle of political practice, there 
would be great force. But when he 
applied this teaching, not to the individual 
but to the State, not to encourage the 
gradual formation of a new type of char- 
acter, but to warn the nation back from a 
multitude of practical duties of a simple 
though arduous kind, such as those, for 
example, which we have undertaken in 
India, — duties, the value of which, per- 
formed even as they are, could hardly 
be overrated, if only bonnes they involve 
so few debatable and doubtful assump- 
tions, and are only the elementary tasks 
of the hewers of wood and drawers of 
water for the civilization of the future, — 
I think Bagehot made the mistake of 
attaching far too little value to the moral 
instincts of a sagacious people, and too 
much to the refined deductions of a sin- 
gularly subtle intellect. I suspect that the 
real effect of suddenly stopping the vari- 
ous safety-valves by which the spare energy 
of our nation is diverted to the useful 
work of roughly civilizing other lands, 
would be, not to stimulate the deliberative 
understanding of the English people, but 
to stunt its thinking as well as its acting 
powers, and render it more frivolous and 
more vacant-minded than it is. 

In the field of economy there are so 
many thinkers who are far better judges 
of Bagehot’s invaluable work than myself, 
that I will say a very few words indeed 
upon it. It is curious, but I believe it to 
be almost universally true, that what may 
be called the primitive impulse of all eco- 
nomic action, is generally also strong in 

eat economic ¢hinkers and financiers, — 
T om the saving, or at least the anti- 
spending, instinct. It is very difficult to 
see why it should be so, but I think it zs 
so. No one was more large-minded in 
his view of finance than Bagehot. He 
preached that in the case of a rich country 
like England, efficiency was vastly more 
important than the mere reduction of ex- 
penditure, and held that Mr. Gladstone 
and other great chancellors of the excheq- 
uer made a great deal too much of saving 
for saving’s sake. None the less he him- 
self had the anti-spending instinct in some 
Strength, and he was evidently pleased to 
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note its existence in his favorite economic 
thinker, Ricardo. Generous as Bagehot 
was,—and no one ever hesitated less 
about giving largely for an adequate end, 
—he always told me, even in boyhood, 
that spending was disagreeable to him, and 
that it took ot of an effort to pay 
away money. In a letter before me he 
tells his correspondent of the marriage of 
an acquaintance, and adds that the lady is 
a Dissenter, “ and therefore probably rich. 
Dissenters don’t spend, and guite right 
too.” I suppose it takes some feeling of 
this kind to give the intellect of a man of 
high capacity that impulse towards the 
study of the laws of the increase of wealth, 
without which men of any imagination 
would be more likely to turn in other 
directions. Nevertheless, even as an 
economist, Bagehot’s most original writing 
was due less to his deductions from the 
fundamental axioms of the modern sci- 
ence, than to that deep insight into men 
which he had gained in many different 
fields. The essay not long ago published 
in this review,* in which he showed so 
powerfully how few of the conditions of 
the science known to us as “political 
economy” have ever been really applica- 
ble to any large portion of the globe during 
the longest periods of iene history, was 
itself quite a series of studies in social 
history and in human nature. His strik- 
ing book, “ Lombard Street,” is quite as 
much a study of bankers and bill-brokers 
as of the principles of banking. Take 
again Bagehot’s view of the intellectual 
position and value of the capitalist classes. 
Every one who knows his writings in the 
Economist knows how he ridiculed the 
common impression that the chief service 
of the capitalist class—that by which 
they earn their profits —is merely what 
the late Mr. Senior used to call “ absti- 
nence,” that is, the practice of deferring 
their enjoyment of their savings in order 
that those savings may multiply them- 
selves; and how whol q inadequate he 
thought it, merely to add that when cap- 
italists are themselves managers, they dis- 
charge the task of “ superintending labor ” 
as well. Bagehot held that the capitalists 
of a commercial country do — not merely 
the saving, and the work of foremen in 
superintending labor, but all the difficult 
intellectual work of commerce besides, and 
are so little appreciated as they are chiefly 
because they are a dumb class who are 
seldom equal to explaining to others the 
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complex processes by which they estimate 
the wants of the community, and conceive 
how best to supply them. He maintained 
that capitalists are the great generals of 
commerce, that they plan its whole strat- 
egy, determine its tactics, direct its com- 
missariat, and incur the danger of great. 
defeats, as well as earn, if they do not} 
always gain, the credit of great victories. 
Now, here again is a new illustration of 
the light which Bagehot’s keen insight into 
men, taken in connection with his own 
intimate understanding of the commercial 
field, brought into his economic studies. 
He brought life into these dry subjects 

from almost every side; for instance, in 

writing to the Spectator, many years ago, 

about the cliff scenery of Cornwall, and 
especially about the petty harbor of Bos- 
castle, with its fierce sea and its two break- 
waters, — which leave a mere Temple 

Bar for the ships to get in at, —a harbor 
of which he says that “the principal har- 
bor of Liliput probably had just this look,” 

he goes back in imagination at once to the 
condition of the country at the time when 

a great number of such petty harbors as 

these were essential to such trade as there 

was, and shows that at that time the Liver- 

= and London docks not only could not 

ave been built for want of money, but 

would have been of no use if they had 

been built, since the auxiliary facilities 

which alone make such emporia useful did 

- not exist. “ Our old gentry built on their 

own estates as they could, and if their 

estates were near some wretched little 

haven they were much pleased. The 

sea was the railway of those days. It 

brought, as it did to Ellangowan in Dirk 

Hatteraick’s time, brandy for the men and 

pinners for the women, to the lonest of 
coast castles.” It was by such vivid illus- 

trations as this of the conditions of a very 
different commercial life from our own, 

that Bagehot lit up the dismal science, till 
in his hands it became both picturesque 

and amusing. 

Bagehot made two or three efforts to 
get into Parliament, but after an illness 
which he had in 1868, he deliberately 
abandoned the attempt and held, I believe 
rightly, that his political judgment was all 
the sounder, as well as his health the bet- 
ter, for a quieter life. In 1866 he was 
very nearly elected for Bridgewater, but 
was by no means pleased that he was so 
near success, for he stood to lose, not to 
win, in the hope that if he and his party 
were really quite pure, he might gain the 
seat on petition. He did his very best, in- 
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a speaker he did not often succeed. His 
voice had no great compass, and his man- 
ner was somewhat odd to ordinary hearers, 
but at Bridgewater he was completely at 
his ease, and his canvass and public 
speeches were decided successes. His 
examination, too, before the commissioners 
sent down a year or two later to inquire 
into the corruption of Bridgewater was 
itself a great success. He not only en- 
tirely defeated the somewhat eagerly 
pressed efforts of one of the commission- 
ers, Mr. Anstey, to connect him with the 
bribery, but he drew a most amusing pic- 
ture of the bribable electors whom he had 
seen only to shun. I will quote a little bit 
from the evidence he gave in reply to what 
Mr. Anstey probably regarded as home- 
thrusts : — 


2,018. (Mr. Anstey.) Speaking from your 
experience of those streets, when you went 
down them canvassing did any of the people 
say anything to you, or in your hearing, about 
money ?— Yes, one I recollect standing at the 
door, who said, “I won’t vote for gentlefolks 
unless they do something for I. Gentlefolks 
do not come to I unless they want something 
of I, and I won’t do nothing for gentlefolks, 
unless they do something for me.” Of course 
I immediately retired out of that house. 

42,019. That man did not give you his 
promise ?—TI retired immediately ; he stood 
in the doorway sideways, as these rustics do. 

42,020. Were there many such instances ?— 
One or two Il remember. One suggested that 
I might have a place. I immediately retired 
from him. 

42,021. Did anybody of a better class than 
those voters, privately of course, expostulate 
with you against your resolution to be pure ?— 
No, nobody ever came to me at all. 

42,022, But those about you, did any of 
them say anything of this kind, “ Mr. Bagehot, 
you are quite wrong in putting purity of prin- 
ciples forward. It will not do if the other 
side bribes ” ?— I might have been told that I 
should be unsuccessful in the stream of con- 
versation; many people may have told me 
that ; that is how I gathered if the other side 
was impure and we were pure, I should be 
beaten. 

42,023. Can you remember the names of any 
who told you that?— No, I cannot, but I 
dare say I was told by as many as twenty 
people, and we went upon that entire consid- 
eration. 


But my space is well-nigh exhausted, 
and to leave my subject without giving 
some idea of Bagehot’s racy conversation 
would be a sin. He inherited this gift, I 
believe, in great measure from his mother, 
to whose stimulating teaching in early life 
he probably owed also a great deal of his 
rapidity of thought. A lady who knew. 
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him well, says that one seldom asked him 
a — without his answer making you 
either think or laugh, or both think and 
laugh together. And this is the exact 
truth. His habituai phraseology was al- 
ways vivid. He used to speak, for in- 
stance, of the minor people, the youths or 
admirers who collect round a considerable 
man, as his “ fringe.” It was he who in- 
vented the phrase “ padding” to denote 
the secondary kind of article, not quite of 
the first merit, but with interest and value 
of its own, with which a judicious editor 
will fill up perhaps three-quarters of his 
review. If you asked him what he thought 
on a subject on which he did not happen 
to have read or thought at all, he would 
open his large eyes and say, “ My mind is 
‘to let’ on that subject, pray tell me what 
to think;” though you soon found that 
this might be easier attempted than done. 
He told me once, at a time when the Sec- 
zator had perhaps been somewhat more 
eager or sanguine on political matters than 
he approved, that he always got his wife 
to “break” it to him on the Saturday 
morning, as he found it too much for his 
nerves to encounter its views without 
preparation. Then his familiar antitheses 
not unfrequently reminded me of Dickens’s 
best touches in that line. He writes toa 
friend, “ Tell —— that his policies went 
down in the ‘ Colombo’ but were fished up 
again. They are dirty but valid.” | 
remember asking him if he had enjoyed a 
particular dinner which he had rather ex- 
pected to enjoy, but he replied, “ No— 
the sherry was bad; tasted as if L—— 
had dropped his h’s into it.” His practi- 
cal illustrations, too, were full of wit. In 
his address to the Bridgewater constit- 
uency, on the occasion when he was de- 
feated by eight votes, he criticised most 
happily the sort of bribery which ulti- 
mately resulted in the disfranchisement 
of the place. “I can make allowance,” he 
said, “for the poor voter; he is most likely 
ill-educated, certainly ill-off, and a little 
money is a nice treat to him. What he 
does is wrong, but it is intelligible. What 
I do not understand is the position of the 
rich, respectable, virtuous members of a 
party’ which countenances these things. 
They are like the man who stole stinking 
fish ; they commit a crime, and they get 
no benefit.” But perhaps the best illus- 
tration I can give of his more sardonic 
humor was his remark to a friend who had 
achurch in the grounds near his house: 
“Ah, you've got the church in the 
grounds! I like that. It’s well the ten- 
ants shouldn’t be guz¢e sure that the land- 
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lord’s power stops with this world.” And 
his more humorous exaggerations were 
very happy. I remember his saying of a 
man who was excessively fastidious in 
rejecting underdone meat, that he once 
sent away a red-hot cinder “ because it was 
red;” and he confided gravely to an early 
friend that when he was in low spirits it 
cheered him to go down to the bank and 
dabble his hand in a heap of sovereigns. 
But his talk had finer qualities than any of 
these. One of his most intimate friends 
— both in early life and later in Lincoln’s 
Inn— Mr. T. Smith Osler, writes to me 
of it thus: “As an instrument for arriving 
at truth, I never knew anything like a talk 
with Bagehot. It had just the quality 
which the farmers desiderated in the 
claret, of which they complained that 
though it was very nice, it brought them 
‘no forrader;’ for Bagehot’s conversa- 
tion did get you forward and at a most 
amazing pace. Several ingredients went 
to this, the foremost was his power of get- 
ting to the heart of the subject, taking you 
miles beyond apd starting-point in a sen- 
tence, generally by dint of sinking to a 
deeper stratum. ‘The next was his instan- 
taneous appreciation of the bearing of 
everything you yourself said, making talk 
with him, as Roscoe once remarked, ‘like 
riding a horse with a perfect mouth.’ But 
most unique of all was his power of keep- 
ing up animation without combat. I never 
knew a power of discussion, of co-opera- 
tive investigation of truth, to approach to 
it. It was all stimulus and yet no con- 
test.” 

But I must. have done, and, indeed, it is 
next to impossible to convey, even faintly, 
the impression of Bagehot’s vivid and pun- 
gent conversation to any one who did not 

now him. It was full of youth, and yet 


had all the wisdom of a mature judgment 


in it. The last time we met, only five days 
before his death, I remarked on the vigor 
and youthfulness of his look, and told him 
he looked less like my contemporary than 
one of a younger generation. Ina pencil 
note, the last I received from him, written 
from bed on the next day but one, he said, 
“TI think you must have had the evil eye 
when you complimented me on my appear- 
ance. Ever since I have been sickening, 
and am now in bed witha severe attack on 
the lungs.” But the expression of health 
and youth was really on his face, though it 
may have been but the last rally of over- 
flowing life in one whom it will always be 
difficult to associate with age or death. 
Nor need any one now make the attempt. 
Possibly, indeed, what I saw may have 
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been that light of youth which Matthew 
Arnold speaks of as 


A breath of promise and repose 
From the far grave to which it goes, 


So at least I like to conceive it. And 
though we shall none of us see again that 
buoyant expression of keen and vivid life, 
—at least with these eyes which year after 
year learn to weary more in seeking for 
that which is no longer to be found, —it 
is something at least, when we close them, 
to see it, as I trust I may always continue 
to do, in the vision both of memory and of 
hope. R. H. Hutton. 
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CHAPTER XLV. 
FIRE CHIEF. 


NEXT morning, as we drove away from 
Decatur, a cold white fog lay all along the 
broad valley of the Missouri; but by-and- 
by the sun drank it up, and the warm light 
seemed to wake into activity all the 
abounding animal life of that broken and 
wooded country that skirts the prairie. 
There were clouds of reed-birds rising 
from the swamps as we approached; now 
and again a mourning-dove quietly flew 
across; large hawks hovered high in air; 
and so abundant were the young quail 
that it seemed as if our horses were con- 
tinually about to trample down a brood 
coolly crossing the road. We saw the 
gopher running into his hole, and the 
merry little chipmunk eying us as we 
passed ; and at one point we gave a badger 
a bit of a chase, the animal quietly trot- 
ting down the road in front of us. The 
air was cool and pleasant. Dragon-flies 
flashed, and butterflies fluttered across in 
the sunlight; it was a beautiful morning. 

And at last we were told that we were 
on the reservation lands, though nothing 
was visible but the broken bluffs and the 
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open prairie beyond, and on our right 
the immense valley of the Missouri. But 
in time we came to a farm, and drove up 
to a very well-built house, and here we 
made the acquaintance of H—— F——, 
who most courteously offered to act as our 
guide for the day. He took a seat in our 
vehicle; and though he was rather shy 
and silent at first, this constraint soon 
wore off. And Lady Sylvia regarded our 
new acquaintance with a great friendliness 
and interest, for had she not heard the 
heroic story of his brother, the last chief 
of the Omahas, “ Logan of the Fires”? 
— how, when his tribe was being pursued 
by the savage Sioux, and when there 
seemed to be no escape from extermination, 
he himself, as night fell, went off and kin- 
dled fire after fire, so as to lead the enemy 
after him; and how he had the proud sat- 
isfaction of knowing, when he was taken 
and killed, that he had saved the life of 
every man, woman, and child of his fol- 
lowers. We do not wonder that the broth- 
er of the hero was regarded with much 
respect by the Omahas —in fact, there 
was a talk, at the time of our visit, of the 
smaller chiefs, or heads of families, elect- 
ing him chief of the tribe. Indeed, the 
story reflected some romantic lustre on the 
peaceful Omahas themselves, and we be- 
gan to cherish a proper contempt for their 
neighbors, the Winnebagoes — the broken 
remnant of the tribe which committed the 
horrible massacres in Minnesota some 
years ago, and which, after having been 
terribly punished and disarmed, was trans- 
ferred by the governmer.t to the prairie 
land adjoining the Missouri. 

But for the time being we kept driving 
on and on, without seeing Winnebago, or 
Omaha, or any sign of human life or occu- 
pation. Nothing but the vast and endless 
billows of the prairie — a beautiful yellow- 
green in the sun — receding into the faint 
blue-white of the horizon; while all 
around us was a mass of flowers, the 
Michaelmas daisy being especially abun- 
dant; while the air was everywhere scent- 
ed with the aromatic fragrance of the 
may-weed. We had now quite lost sight 
of the Missouri valley, and were pursuin 
a path over this open prairie which sneaied 
to lead to no place in particular. But 
while this endless plain seemed quite un- 
broken, bare, and destitute of trees, it was 
not really so. It was intersected by deep 
and sharp gullies — the beds of small trib- 
utaries of the Missouri, and the sides of 
these gullies were lined with dense brush- 
wood and trees. It was certainly a coun- 
try likely to charm the heart of a tribe of 
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Indians, if only they were allowed to have 
weapons and to return to their former 
habits, for it offered every facility for con- 
cealment and ambuscade. But all that is 
a thing of the past, so far as the Missouri 
Indians are concerned ; their young men 
have not even the chance —taken by the 
oung men of apparently peaceable tribes 
iving on other reservations — of stealing 
quietly away to the Sioux; for the Sioux 
and the Omahas have ever been deadly 
enemies. 

The danger we encountered in descend- 
ing into these gullies was not that of be- 
ing surprised and having our hair removed, 
but of the vehicle to which we clung top- 

ling over and going headlong to the 
ttom. These break-neck approaches to 
the rude wooden bridges, where there 
were bridges at all, were the occasion of 
much excitement; and our friendly guide, 
who seemed to treat the fact of the vehi- 
cle hovering in air, as if uncertain which 
way to fall, with much indifference, must 
have arrived at the opinion that English- 
women were much given to screaming 
when their heads were bumped together. 
In fact, at one point they refused to de- 
scend in the carriage. They got out and 
scrambled down on foot; and the driver, 
with that rare smile one sees on the face 
of a man who has been hardened into 
gravity by the life of an early settler, ad- 
eitted. that; if the vehicle had been full, 
it would most assuredly have pitched 
over. 

At length we descried, on the green 
slope of one of the far undulations, three 
teepees — tall, narrow, conical tents, with 
the tips of the poles on which the canvas 
is stretched appearing at the top, and 
forming a funnel for the smoke — and near 
them a herd of ponies. But there were 
no human beings visible, and our path did 
not approach these distant tents. The 
first of the Indians we encountered gave 
us rather a favorable impression of the 
physique of the Omahas. He was a stal- 
wart young fellow; his long black hair 
plaited ; alee blanket thrown round his 
square shoulders. He stood aside to let 
the vehicle pass, and eyed us somewhat 
askance. The few words that F. ad- 
dressed to him, and which he answered, 
were of course unintelligible to us. Then 
we overtook three or four more, men and 
women, in various attire; but, altogether, 
they were better in appearance and more 
independent in manner than the gipsy- 
looking Indians we had seen skulking 
around the confines of the towns, in more 
or less “ civilized” dress, and not without 
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a side-glance for unconsidered trifles. 
These, we were told, were mostly Pawnees, 
though the Winnebagoes have in some 
measure taken to the neighborhood of the 
towns on the chance of getting a stray dol- 
lar by. digging. After we passed these 
few stragglers we were apparently once 
more on the tenantless prairies ; but doubt- 
less the Indians who prefer to live in their 
teepees out on the plain, rather than ac- 
cept the semi-civilization of the agency, 
had taken to the hollows, so that the coun- 
try around us was not quite the desert that 
it seemed to be. 

But a great honor was in store for us, 
When it was proposed that we should turn 
aside from our path and visit the wigwam 
of Fire Chief, one of the heads of the 
small communities into which the tribe is, 
divided, some scruples were expressed, for 
we held that no human being, whether he 
was a poet laureate or a poor Indian, liked 
to have his privacy invaded from motives 
of mere curiosity. Then we had no pres- 
ents to offer him as an excuse. 

“No tobacco?” said our good-natured 
guide, with a smile. “An Indian never 
refuses tobacco.” 

The news of our approach to the wig- 
wam was doubtless conveyed ahead, for 
we saw some dusky children scurry away 
and disappear like rabbits. The building 
was a large one; the base of it being a 
circular and substantial wall of mud and 
turf apparently about ten feet high; the 
conical roof sloping up from the wall being 
chiefly composed of the trunks of trees, 
leaving a hole at the summit for the es- 
cape of smoke. We descended from our 
vehicles, and, crouching down, pushed 
aside the buffalo-skin that served for door, 
and entered the single and spacious apart- 
ment which contained Fire Chief, his 
wives, children, and relatives. For a sec- 
ond or two we could scarcely see any- 
thing, so blinding was the smoke; but 
presently we made out that all round the 
circular wigwam, which was probably be- 
tween thirty and forty feet in diameter, 
was a series of beds, toward which the 
squaws and children had retreated, while 
in the middle of the place, seated on a 
buffalo-skin in front a the fire, was the 
chief himself. He took no notice of our 
entrance. He stared into the fire as we 
seated ourselves on a bench; but one or 
two of the younger women, from out the 
dusky recesses, gazed with obvious won- 
der on these strange people from a distant 
land. Fire Chief is a large and powerful- 
looking man, with a sad and worn face; 
obviously a person of importance, for he 
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wore an armlet of silver, and ear-rings of 
the same material, and his moccasins of 
buffalo hide were very elaborately em- 
broidered with beads and porcupine quills, 
while the dignity of his demeanor was 
quite appalling. 

“ Will you take a cigar, sir?” said the 
lieutenant, who had vainly endeavored to 
get one of the children to come near him. 

Fire Chief did not answer. He only 
stared into the smouldering wood before 
him. But when the cigar was presented 
to him, he took it, and lit it with a bit of 
burning stick, resuming his air of absolute 
' indifference. 

“Does he not speak English?” said 
Lady Sylvia, in an undertone, to our guide, 
who had been conversing with him in his 
own tongue. 

“ They don’t know much English,” said 
F., with a smile, “and what they do know, 
they don’t care to speak. But he asks me 
to tell you that one of the young men is 


sick. That is he in the bed over there. 
And he says he has not been very well 
himself lately.” 

“Will you tell him,” said Lady Sylvia, 
gently, “that we have come about five 
thousand miles from our homes, and that 
we are greatly pleased to see him, and that 


we hope he and the young man will very 
soon be well again?” 

When this message was conveyed to 
the chief, we rose and took our departure, 
and he took no more notice of our leaving 
than our coming. Shall we say that we 
felt, on getting outside, rather “ mean ;” 
that the fact of our being a pack of inquis- 
itive tourists was rather painful to us; that 
we mentally swore we should not “ inter- 
view” another human being, Indian or 
poet laureate, during the whole course of 
our miserable lives? Our self-conscious- 
ness in this respect was not at all shared 
by our good friend from Omaha, who was 
driving one of the two vehicles, and who 
Seemed to regard the Indian as a very 
— sort of animal, decidedly less than 

uman, but with his good points all the 
same. Was it not he who told us that 
story about his wife having been one day 
alone in her house—many years ago, 
when the early settlers found the Indians 
more dangerous neighbors than they are 
now —and engaged in baking, when two 
or three Indians came to the door and 
asked for bread? She offered them an 
old loaf; they would not have it; they in- 
sisted on having some of the newly-baked 
bread, and they entered the house to seize 
it; whereupon this courageous house- 
mistress took up her rolling-pin and laid 
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about her, driving her enemy forthwith 
out of the door. But the sequel of the 
story has to be told. Those very Indians, 
whenever they came that way, never 
passed the house without bringing hera 


_present —a bit of venison, some quail, or 


what not—and the message they pre- 
sented with the game was always this: 
“Brave squaw! Brave squaw!” which 
shows that there is virtue in a rolling-pin, 
and that heroism, and the recognition of it, 
did not die out with the abandonment of 
chain armor. 

We also heard a story which suggests 
that the Indian, if an inferior sort of ani- 
mal, is distinctly a reasoning one. Some 
years ago a missionary arrived in these 
parts, and was greatly shocked to find on 
the first Sunday of his stay that these 
Indians who had taken to agriculture were 
busily planting maize. He went out and 
conjured them to cease, assuring them 
that the God whom he worshipped had 
commanded people to do no work on the 
Sabbath, and that nothing would come of 
their toil if they committed this sin. The 
Indians listened gravely, and havin 
staked off the piece of ground they had al- 
ready planted, desisted from work. After 
that they never worked on Sunday except 
within this inclosure ; but then this inclos- 
ure got the extra day’s hoeing and tend- 
ing. When harvest came, behold! the 
space that had been planted and tended 
on Sunday produced a far finer crop than 
any adjacent part, and no doubt the In- 
dians came to their own conclusions about 
the predictions of the missionary. Any- 
how, whether the legend be true or not, 
the Omahas retain their original faith. 

At length we reached the agency —a 
small collection of houses scattered about 
among trees —and here there were some 
greater signs of life. Small groups of 
Indians, picturesque enough with their 
colored blankets and their leggings of 
buffalo hide, stood lounging about, pre- 
tending not to see the strangers, but taking 
furtive glances all the same, while now 
and again a still more picturesque figure 
in scarlet pants and with swinging arms 
would ride by on his pony, no doubt bound 
for his teepee out on the plain. Alas! 
the only welcome we received from any of 
the Indians was accorded us by a tall and 
bony idiot, who greeted us with a friendly 
“How?” anda grin. We had our horses 
taken out, we were hospitably entertained 
by the agent, a sober and sedate Quaker, 
and then we went out fora stroll round 
the place, which included an inspection of 
the store, the blacksmith’s shop, and other 
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-means for assisting the Indians to settle 
down to a peaceful agricultural life. 

Our party unanimously came to the 
opinion — having conversed to the extent 
of “How?” with one Indian, and that 
Indian an idiot — that the preference of 
the Indians for remaining paupers on the 
hands of the government rather than take 
to tilling the ground is natural. The In- 
dian, by tradition and instinct, is a gentle- 
man, Of all the races of the world, he is 
the nearest approach one can get to the 

ood old English squire. He loves 

orses; he gives up his life to hunting 
and shooting and fishing; he hasn’t a 
notion in his head about “boetry and 
bainting ;” and he considers himself the 
most important person on the face of the 
earth. But the Indian is the more astute 
of the two. Long ago he evolved the in- 
genious theory that as his success in the 
chase depended on his nerves being in 
perfect order, it would never do for him to 
attack the ordinary rough work of exist- 
ence; and hence he turned over to his 
wife or wives the tending of the horses, 
the building of the teepees, the procurin 
of fuel — in fact, all the work that neede 
any exertion. This is one point on which 
the English country gentleman is at a dis- 


advantage, although we have heard of one 
sensible man who invariably let his wife 
fill and screw up his cartridges for him. 
And you expect this native gentleman 
to throw aside the sport that has been the 
occupation and passion of his life, and 
take to digging with a shovel for a dollar 


a day? How would your Yorkshire squire 
like that? He would not doit atall. He 
would expect the government that de- 
prived him of his land to give him a pen- 
sion, however inadequate, and the where- 
withal to keep body and soul together. 
He would go lounging about in an apa- 
thetic fashion, trying to get as much for 
his money as possible at the government 
stores, smoking a good deal, and being 
the reverse of communicative with the 
impertinent persons who came a few thou- 
sand miles to stare at him. And if the 
government stopped his drink, and would 
not let him have even a glass of beer — 
but this is carrying the parallel to an im- 
possibility: no existing government could 
so far reduce Yorkshire ; there would have 
been such an outburst of revolution as the 
world has never yet seen. 

We set out on our return journey, taking 
another route over the high-lying prairie 





land. And at about the highest point we 
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came to the burial-mound, or rather burial. 
house, of White Cow. When the old 
chief was dying, he said, “ Bury me ona 
high place, where I can see the boats of 
the white men pass up and down the 
river.” Was his friendly ghost sitting 
there, then, in the warm light of the after- 
noon, amid the fragrant scent of the may- 
weed? Anyhow, if White Cow could see 
any boats on the Missouri, his spectral eyes 
must have been keener than ours, for we 
could not see a sign of any craft whatso- 
ever on that distant line of silver. 

Strangely enough, we had just driven 
away from this spot when an object sud- 
denly presented itself to our startled gaze 
which might have been White Cow him- 
self “ out fora dauner.” A more ghastly 
spectacle was never seen than this old 
and withered Indian —a tall man, almost 
naked, and so shrunken and shrivelled that 
every bone in his body was visible, while 
the skin of the mnmmy-like face had been 
pulled back from his mouth, so that he 
grinned like a spectre. He was standin 
apart from the road, quite motionless, an 
he carried nothing in his hand; but all the 
same, both our horses at the same mo- 
ment plunged aside so as nearly to leave 
the path, and were not quieted for some 
minutes afterward. We forgot to ask F. 
if he knew this spectre, or whether it was 
really White Cow. Certainly horses don’t 
often shy because of the ghastly appear- 
ance of a human being. 

That night we reached Decatur again, 
and had some more pelican of the wilder- 
ness and prunes. Then the women went 
up stairs, doubtless to have a talk about 
the promised addition to our party, and 
we went outside to listen to the conversa- 
tion of the tall, uncouth, unkempt fellows 
who were seated on a bench smoking. 
We heard a good deal about the Indians, 
and about the attempts to “ civilize ” him. 
From some other things we had heard out 
there we had begun to wonder whether 
civilization was to be defined as the art of 
acquiring greenbacks without being too 
particular about the means. However, it 
appears that on one point the Indians 
have outstripped civilization. The Indian 
women, who had in bygone years some- 
times to go on long marches with their 
tribe in time of war, are said to have dis- 
covered a secret which the fashionable 
women of Paris would give their ears to 
know. But they keep ita profound secret; 
so perhaps it is only a superstition. 
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From The Nineteenth Centurye 
THE MURDER OF THOMAS BECKET. 


By the terms of the peace of Fréteval, 
the archbishop was to be restored to his 
estates and dignity. He on his part had 
given assurances of his intentions with 
which Henry had professed himself satis- 
fied. Private conimunications had passed 
between him and the king, the nature 
of which is known only to us, through 
the archbishop’s representations to his 
friends. That the reconciliation, however, 
was left incomplete, is evident both from 
Becket’s conduct andfrom Henry’s. The 
king had made the return of his favor con- 
ditional on Becket’s conduct. Either he 
did not trust Becket’s promises, or the 
promises were less ample than he de- 
sired. 

Immediately after the interview the king 
became dangerously ill, and for a month 
he believed that he was dying. Becket 
returned to Sens, and sent messengers to 
England to young Henry announcing his 
approaching return, and requesting that 
his estates should be made over at once to 
his own people. The messengers were 
instructed privately to communicate with 
his English friends, and ascertain the state 
of public feeling. The young king named 
a day on which the trust should be made 
over to the archbishop’s officials, and ad- 
vised that the archbishop should remain 
for a while on the Continent, and endeavor 
to recover his father’s confidence. The 
messengers reported that he had man 
staunch supporters, the Earl of Cornwall 
among them; but they were unanimously 
of opinion that it would be unwise for the 
archbishop to reappear at Canterbury so 
long as the old king’s distrust continued. 
The peace of Fréteval, therefore, was ob- 
viously understood to have been inconclu- 
sive by all parties. The inconclusiveness 
a made still more apparent immediately 

ter. 

At the beginning of September, Henry 
had partially recovered. The archbishop 
sent John of Salisbury and Herbert of 
Bosham to him to complain of the delay 
with the estates. He had been watched, 
perhaps, more closely than he was aware. 
The king knew nothing as yet of the in- 
tended excommunication of the bishops. 
But he knew Becket’s character. He felt 
it raore than probable that mischief was 
meditated. He said that he must wait to 
= how the archbishop conducted him- 
self. 

Passionate as usual, the archbishop com- 
plaired to the pope; he intimated that only 
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his Holiness’s orders prevented him from 
revenging his ill-treatment. Prudence, 
however, told him that if he was to make 
an effective use of the excommunications 
which the pope had trusted to him, he 
must for the present restrain himself. 
Twice again he saw the king at Tours, and 
afterwards at Amboise. Henry was re- 
served, but not unkind. The archbishop 
had professed a wish for peace. If his 
behavior after his return to England proved 
that he was in earnest in these professions 
— if he remained quietly in his province, 
and made no further disturbances — the 
king said that he was prepared to show 
him every possible kindness. 

The king needed no more complete jus- 
tification of his suspicions than an expres- 
sion which Becket used in relating this 
conversation to his friend Herbert. “As 
the king was speaking,” he said, “I 
thought of the words: ‘ All these things 
will J give thee if thou wilt fall down and 
worship me.’” It is evident on the face 
of the narrative that the king never gave 
the conscious sanction to violent meas- 
ures against the bishops, which Becket 
pretended afterwards that he had received. 
In answer to his complaints at Amboise, 
Henry may have told him that the rights 
of the see of Canterbury should be as- 
sured, and that, if those rights had been 
impaired, satisfaction should be made to 
him. To this last conference, and to some 
such words as these, the Count of Blois 
may have referred in his letter to the pope. 
But Becket and his friends put a construc- 
tion upon the promises which none knew 
better than they that Henry did not intend. 
It is as certain that Becket’s own profes- 
sions were no less equivocal — that when 
he spoke of peace he was thinking only of 
a peace of which he was to.dictate the 
terms, and that he had already deter- 
mined to reopen the war on a new stage 
on the instant of his return to his cathe- 
dral. 

But the return was now determined on, 
be the consequences what they might. 
The English bishops had their friends 
among the cardinals. In the course of the 
autumn it became known in England that 
the archbishop had applied for censures 
against the bishops, and that the pope had 
granted them. They advised the a to 
insist that Becket should bind himself by 
some more explicit en ments before he 
should be allowed to land, that he should 
be examined especially as to whether he 
had received any letters of excommunica- 
tion from Rome, and that if he were in 





possession of such letters he should sur- 
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render them. Henry preferred to trust to 
the archbishop’s honor, or to the watch- 
fulness of the wardens of the ports. He 
was weary of the struggle. Doubtless he 
had his misgivings, as the bishops had; 
but he had made up his mind that the ex- 
periment should be tried, with, on his part 
at least, a faithful discharge of his own 
engagements, 

The archbishop had gone to Rouen in 
November to settle accounts with credi- 
tors who had advanced him money. He 
had meant to see Henry once more, but 
Henry wrote to say that the delay of his 
return had led to disquieting rumors which 
ought not to continue. He desired the 
archbishop to go back to Canterbury at 
once ; and that he might be subjected to 
no inconvenience on landing, he sent John 
of Oxford, whose person was well known, 
to accompany and protect him. John of 
Oxford’s instructions were, after seeing 
Becket safe at Canterbury, to go on to 
the young king and give orders for the 
immediate restoration of the property of 
the see. 

The die was cast. The archbishop re- 
solved to go. There was abundant dis- 
satisfaction in England. In the spring of 
this very year, the king had been obliged 
to suspend the sheriffs in every county, 
and ultimately to remove many of them, 
for extortion and oppression.* The clergy 
were lukewarm in his interests; but there 
were better reasons for relying upon the 
nobles. The king had thrust a bridle in 
their mouths, restraining what they called 
their liberties, and many of them, as was 
afterwards proved, were ready to make 
common cause with the Church against 
the crown. The archbishop was _ per- 
fectly right in expecting to find among the 
laity a party who would stand by him. He 
went once more to Sens to take leave of 
his entertainers. After an affectionate 
parting with Lewis and the queen of 
France, retaining still his old taste for 
magnificence, he rode down to the coast 
with an escort of a hundred cavaliers, and 
there once more, separated from him but 
by a few hours’ sail, lay the white cliffs of 
England. 

It was thought likely, if it was not known 
for certain, that Becket would bring with 
him letters from the pope, and the intro- 
duction of such letters, if to the hurt of 
any English subject, was: against the law, 
without a written license from the king. 
The duty of the wardens of the ports was 
to search the persons and the baggage of 
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any one whom there was ground for sus- 

cting, and on reaching the coast Becket 
earned that the three prelates who were 
to be excommunicated, the sheriff of 
Kent, Sir Ranulf de Broc, and Sir Regi- 
nald de Warenne, one of the council of the 
young king, were waiting for him at Dover 
to ascertain whether he was the bearer of 
any such explosive missile. The future 
martyr was not select in his language. 
“ Archdevils,” “ priests of Baal,” “ stand- 
ard-bearers of the Balaamites,” “ children 
of perdition,” were the common phrases 
with which he described the unfortunate 
bishops who were thus trying to escape 
their sentences. To outwit their vigi- 
lance, a day or two before he meant to 
sail, he sent over a boy in a small vessel 
whose insignificant appearance would 
attract no attention. The boy or nun (for 
there is reason to suppose that the bearer 
was a woman disguised) presented him- 
self suddenly before the Archbishop of 
York in St. Peter’s Oratory at Dover, 
placed the letter of suspension in his 
hands, and disappeared before he had 
time to learn its contents. In the same 
hour, and by the same instrument, the 
still more terrible letters of excommunica- 
tion were served on the bishops of London 
and Salisbury. Their precautions had 
been baffled. The shots had been fired 
which opened the new campaign, and the 
mark had been successfully hit. Sir 
Ranulf de Broc searched the town with a 
drawn sword for the audacious messen- 
ger, but the messenger had vanished. 

It would have gone ill with Becket had 
he landed in the midst of the storm which 
the delivery of the letters instantly kin- 
dled. The ground of the censures was 
the coronation of the young king. To 
excommunicate the bishops who had offi- 
ciated was to deny the young king’s title to 
the crown. The archbishop had come 
back then, it seemed, to defy the govern- 
ment and light a civil war. The next 
morning, when he and his friends were 
examining the vessel in which they were 
about to embark, an English boat ran into 
the harbor. Some one leaped on shore, 
and, coming straight to Herbert, told him 
that if the archbishop went to Dover he 
was a dead man; the excommunications 
had set the country on fire. A rapid 
council was held. Several of the priests 
were frightened. The certain displeasure 
of the king was admitted with a frankness 
which showed how little Becket really 
supposed that Henry would approve what 
he had done. Becket asked Herbert for 
advice. Herbert, always the worst ad- 
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viser that he could havé consulted, said 
that they must advance or fall into dis- 
grace. Let the archbishop £ boldly for- 
ward, and he would tread the dragon 
under his feet. The worst that could be- 
fall him was a glorious martyrdom. 

Much of this fine language may have 
been an afterthought. The archbishop, 
when a choice of conduct lay before him, 
was certain to choose the most rash. He 
decided, however, to avoid Dover, and on 
the morning of the 1st of December he 
sailed up the river to Sandwich, with his 
cross raised conspicuously above the fig- 
ure-head of his ship. Sandwich was his 
own town. The inhabitants were lieges 
of the see, and a vast and delighted crowd 
was gathered on the quay to receive him. 
The change of destination was known at 
Dover Castle. Sir Reginald de Warenne, 
the sheriff of Kent, and Ranulf de Broc, 
had ridden across, and had arrived at 
Sandwich before the archbishop landed. 
oo of. Oxford hurried to them with the 

ing’s orders that the archbishop was to 
be received in peace. They advanced in 
consequence without their arms, and 
inquired the meaning of the excommuni- 
cation of the bishops. To their extreme 
surprise, they were told that the letters 


had been issued with the king’s knowl- 


edge and permission. To so bold an 
assertion no immediate answer was possi- 
ble. They pointed to his train, among 
whom were some French clergy. Stran- 
gers coming into England without a pass- 
port were required to swear allegiance 
for the time of their stay. The sheriff 
said that the priests must take the usual 
oath. Becket scornfully answered that 
no clerk in his company should take any 
oath at all. He declined further con- 
versation, and bade them come to him 
after two days to the palace of Canterbury 
if they had more to say. 

. Becket passed the remainder of the day 
at Sandwich. The next morning he set 
out for his cathedral. Seven years he had 
been absent, and for all those years his 
name had been a household word in castle 
and parsonage, grange and cabin. In 
England people sympathize instinctively 
with every one who opposes the crown, 
and between Sandwich and Canterbury 
Becket was among his own tenants, to 
whom he had been a gentler master than 
Ranulf de Broc. The short winter day’s 
ride was one long triumphal procession. 
Old men, women, and children lined the 
roads on their knees to beg his blessing. 
Clergy came at the head of their parishioners 
with garlands and banners. Boys chanted 
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hymns. Slowly at a foot’s pace the arch- 
bishop made his way among the delighted 
multitudes. It was evening before he 
reached Canterbury. He went direct to 
the cathedral. His face shone as he 
entered, “like the face of Moses when he 
descended from the mount.” He seated 
himself on his throne, and the monks 
came one by one and kissed him. Tears 
were in all eyes. ‘‘My lord,” Herbert 
whispered to him, “it matters not now 
when you depart hence. Christ has con- 
quered. Christ is nowking.” “ He looked 
at me,” says Herbert, “but he did not 
speak.” 

a in that distant century, where 
the general history is but outline, and the 
colors are dim, and the lights and shad- 
ows fall where modern imagination chooses 
to throw them, and the great men and 
women who figured on the world’s stage 
are, for the most part, only names, the 
story of Becket, in these last days of it 
especially, stands out as in some indelible 
photograph, every minutest. feature of it 
as distinct as if it were present to our 
eyes. We have the terrible drama before 
us in all its details. We see the actors, 
we hear their very words, we catch the 
tones of their voices, we perceive their 
motives; we observe them from day to 
day, and hour to hour; we comprehend 
and sympathize with the passions through 
the fierce collision of which the action was 
worked out to its catastrophe. The im- 
portance of the questions which were at 
issue, the characters of the chief perform- 
ers, and the intense interest with which 
they were watched by the spectators, raise 
the biographies and letters in which the 
story is preserved to a level of literary 
excellence far beyond what is to be found 
in all contemporary writings. 

The archbishop slept in his desolate pal- 
ace. No preparations had been made for 
him. The stores had not been laid in. 
The barns and byres wereempty. Ranulf 
de Broc had swept up the last harvest, 
and had left the lands bare. In the morn- 
ing (December 3) De Warenne and the 
sheriff reappeared with the chaplains of 
the three bishops. They had been led to 
hope, they said, that the archbishop would 
come home in peace. Instead of peace 
he had brought a sword. By scattering 
excommunications without notice, he was 
introducing confusion into every depart- 
ment of the realm. The very crown was 
made dependent on the archbishop’s will. 
The law of England was reduced to the 
archbishop’s edicts. Such an assumption 
could not and would not be allowed. The 
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excommunication of the bishops was a 
direct blow at the authority of the young 
king. For the archbishop’s own sake 
they, advised him, and in the king’s name 
they commanded him, to take the censures 
off, or a time might come when he would 
regret his violence too late to repair it. 

Until the issue of the sentences against 
the three bishops, Alexander had not com- 
mitted himself to any positive act in Beck- 
et’s favor, and it had been to compromise 
the papacy distinctly in the quarrel that 
the pope’s letters had been thus immedi- 
ately discharged. Becket answered that 
the excommunications had been issued by 
the supreme pontiff, and that he could not 
undo ‘the work of his superior. He ad- 
mitted, with exasperating satire, that he 
was not displeased to see his Holiness 
defend the Church with his own hands. 
To punish men who had broken the law 
was not to show contempt of the king. 
He had himself complained to the king of 
the bishops’ conduct, and the king had 
promised that he should have satisfaction. 
For the rest he acknowledged no right in 
the king or any man to challenge his con- 
duct. He bore the spiritual sword, and 
did not mean to shrink from drawing it 
against sinners, whatever might be the 
inconvenience. If the bishops would take 
an oath to submit to any sentence which 
the pope might pass upon them, he would 
strain a point and absolve them; without 
such an oath, never. 

The answer was carried to Dover. 
Foliot and the bishop of Salisbury were 
willing, it was said, to have sworn as 
Becket prescribed. The archbishop de- 
clared that he would spend the last far- 
thing that he possessed rather than yield 
to such insolence. The young king was 
at Winchester.* De Warenne hastened 
to him to report Becket’s behavior, and 
probably to ask instructions as to what 
the bishops should do. They crossed 
eventually to the old king’s court in Nor- 
mandy, but not till after a delay of more 
than a fortnight at Dover. Obviously 
the conduct which they were to pursue 
was carefully canvassed and deliberately 
resolved upon. Becket himself, too, found 
it prudent to offer explanations, and sent 
the prior of Dover after De Warenne to 
Winchester to report the archbishop’s 
arrival, and to ask permission for him to 
present himself. From the rapidity with 
which events now passed, the prior must 
have ridden night and day. Young Henry 


* Not Woodstock, as is generally said. William of 
Canterbury, with special reference to localities, says 
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being still under age, the archbishop’s 
messenger was received by his guardians, 
whom he found in towering indignation. 
The excommunication was regarded as an 
invitation to rebellion, and had 1 Henry died 
in August there undoubtedly would have 
been rebellion. “Does the archbishop 
mean to make pagans of us, with his sus- 
pensions and curses?” they said; “does 
he intend to upset the throne?” The 
prior asked to be allowed to see the young 
king himself. He assured them that the 
archbishop had meant no injury to-him. 
No one in the realm besides his father 
loved the prince more dearly. The dis- . 
pleasure was only that other hands than 
those of the primate. had placed the crown 
upon his head. He repeated the story 
that the old king knew what was to be 
done to the bishops. He trusted that the 
young king would not refuse to receive a 
person who only desired to do him loyal 
service. 

The court was evidently perplexed by 
the confident assertions with respect to 
Henry. The Earl of Cornwall advised 
that Becket should be allowed to come; 
they could hear from himself an explana- 
tion of the mystery. Geoffrey Ridel, the 
archdeacon of Salisbury, happened, how- 
ever, to be present. Ridel was one of 
Henry the Second’s most confidential ad- 
visers, whom Becket had cursed at Veze- 
lay and habitually spoke of as an arch- 
devil. He had been intimately acquainted 
with the whole details of the quarrel from 
its commencement, and was able to affirm 
positively that things were not as Becket 
represented. He recommended the guar- 
dians to consult the king before the arch- 
bishop was admitted; and the prior of 
Dover was, in consequence, dismissed 
without an answer. 

The archbishop had committed himself 
so deeply that he could not afford to wait, 
His hope was to carry the country with 
him before thé king could interfere, or at 


‘least to have formed a party too strong to 


be roughly dealt with. The prior of Do- 
ver not having brought back a positive 
prohibition, he left Canterbury professedly 
to go himself to Winchester: but he chose 
to take London in his way; it was easy to 
say that he had been long absent; that his 
flock required his presence; that there 
were children to be confirmed, candidates, 
for the priesthood to be ordained — holy 
rites of all kinds, too long neglected, to be 
attended to. There was no difficulty in 
finding an excuse for a circuit through the 
province; and the archiepiscopal visitation 
assumed the form of a military parade. 
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Few as the days had been since he had set 
his foot on the English shore, he had con- 
trived to gather about him a knot of lay- 
men of high birth and station. Quidam 
éllustres, certain persons of distinction, 
attended him with their armed retainers, 
and, surrounded by a steel-clad retinue 
with glancing morions and bristling lances, 
the archbishop set out for London a week 
after his return from the Continent. 
Rochester lay inhis way. Rochester Cas- 
tle was one of the strongholds which he 
had challenged for hisown. The gates of 
the castle remained closed against him, 
but the townsmen received him as their 
liege lord. As he approached Southwark 
the citizens poured out to greet the illus 
trious churchman who had dared to defy 
his sovereign. A vast procession of three 
thousand clergy and scholars formed on 
the road, and went before him chanting a 
Ze Deum; and this passionate display 
had a deliberate and dangerous meaning 
which every one who took part in it under- 
stood. To the anxious eyes of the court 
it was a first step in treason, and in the 
midst of the shouts of the crowd a voice 
was distinguished, saying, “ Archbishop, 
*ware the knife!” 

It was on December 13 that Becket 
reached London Bridge. He slept that 
night close by, at the palace of the old 
Bishop of Winchester. His movements 
had been watched. The next morning 
Sir Jocelyn of Arundel and another knight 
waited on him with an order from the court 
at Winchester to return instantly to Can- 
terbury, and to move no more about the 
realm with armed men. The archbishop 
had not ventured so far to be frightened 
at the first hard word. He received Sir 
Jocelyn as a king might receive a rebel 
feudatory. With lofty fierceness he said 
he would go back at no man’s bidding, if 
Christmas had not been so near when he 
desired to be in his cathedral.* “May I 
not visit my diocese?” he demanded. 
“ Will the king drive off the shepherd that 
the wolf may tear the flock? Let God 
see to it!” Arundel said that he had 
come to deliver the king’s commands, not 
to dispute about them. “Carry back, 
then, my commands to your king,” said 
the archbishop.t “Your commands!” 
Arundel retorted; “address your com- 
mands to those of your own order.” Turn- 


* “Spiritu fervens respondit se nullatenus propter 
inhibitionem hanc regressurum, nisi quia tunc jam fes- 
tus tam solemnis urgebat dies quo ecclesiz suz a 
noluit.’? 

t ‘‘Si et mandata mea regi vestro renunciaturi estis.”’ 
— William of Canterbury. 
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ing sternly to the young lords in the arch- 
bishop’s suite, he bade them remember 
their duties, and rode off with his com- 
panions, e 

To obey was to lose the game. Instead 
of obeying, the archbishop went on to 
Harrow, a benefice of his own into which 
an incumbent had been intruded by the 
crown. From Harrow he sent for the old 
abbot of St. Albans, and despatched him 
to Winchestér with a list of complaints. 
At the same time, and to learn the strength 
of the party at court which he supposed 
to be ready to stand by him, he sent a 
monk — apparently William of Canterbury, 
who tells the story —on a secret and dan- 
gerous mission to the Earl of Cornwall. 
The monk went disguised as a physician, 
Becket bidding him write word how things 
were going. The words in which he gave 
the order show his intention beyond pos- 
sibility of question. The pretended phy- 
sician was to go velut alter Cushy, and 
Cushy was the messenger who brought 
word to David that the Lord had avenged 
him of his enemies, and that the young 
king Absalom was dead.* 

The Earl of Cornwall was well-disposed 
to Becket, but was true to his king and his 
country. When the rebellion actually 
broke out three years after, the Earl of 
Cornwall’s loyalty saved Henry’s crown. 
He was willing to befriend the archbishop 
within the limits of law, but not to the 
extent upon which Becket counted. He 
received the disguised monk into his 
household ; he examined him closely as to 
the archbishop’s intentions. He would 
perhaps have allowed him to remain, but 
a servant of the young king recognized the 
man through his assumed character as one 
of Becket’s immediate followers two days 
after his arrival. The earl bade him be- 

one on the instant, and tell his master to 
ook to himself; his life was in peril. 

The abbot of St. Albans had travelled 
more slowly. The discovery was a bad 
preparation for his reception. Sir Jocelyn 
of Arundel had brought back Becket’s 
insolent answer, and the open disobe- 
dience of the order to return to Canterbury 
could be construed only as defiance. To 
the alarmed guardians it seemed as if an 
insurrection might break out at any 
moment. The abbot found the court at 
Breamore, near Fordingbridge, in Hamp- 
shire. He was admitted, and he presented 
his schedule of wrongs, which, after all, 
was trifling. The archbishop’s clergy 
were forbidden to leave the realm. He had 


* 2 Samuel xviii. 31, 
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been promised restitution of his property, 
but it had been given back to him in ruins. 
His game had been destroyed ; his woods 
had been cut down; his benefices were 
defained from him. As a last outrage, 
since his return Sir Ranulf de Broc had 
seized a cargo of wine which he had 
brought over with the old king’s permis- 
sion. The vessel in which it had arrived 
had been scuttled, and the crew had been 
incarcerated. God was injured when his 
clergy were injured, the abbot said, and in 
Becket’s name he demanded redress. 

The abbot had spoken firmly, but in 
language and manner he had at least rec- 
ognized that he was a subject addressing 
his sovereign. A priest in his train, with 
Becket’s own temper in him, thundered 
out as the abbot had ended: “ Thus saith 
the lord primate, ‘Let man so think of 
us as ministers of Christ and stewards of 
the mysteries of God. If justice be not 
done as right demands, ye need not doubt 
that we will do our part and use the pow- 
ers which God has committed to us.’” 
The fierce message was delivered amidst 
scowling groups of knights and nobles. 
Hot youths clenched their fists and 
clutched their dagger-hilts. A courtier told 
the bold priest that, but for the honor of 
the king’s presence, he should suffer for 
his insolence. Sir Reginald de Warenne, 
who was present, said, * The bows are bent 
on both sides.” The Earl of Cornwall, 
fresh from his conference with Becket’s 
secret messenger, muttered, “Ere Lent 
there will be wild work in England.” 

The archbishop was still at Harrow 
when the abbot came back with an ac- 
count of his reception. Many things the 
abbot must have been able to tell him 
which have been left unrecorded. Thus 
much, at any rate, must have been made 
plain — that the archbishop could not 
count on any immediate armed interven- 
tion. For the moment, at least, he would 
be left to face alone the storm which he 
had raised. The best that he could now 
hope to effect would be to bury himself 
and his enemies in common ruin. He 
foretold his fate to the abbot, and, resist- 
ing entreaties to spend Christmas at St. 
Albans, went back to Canterbury, where 
he had still work before him which could 
rs eemeninen only in his own cathe- 

ral. 

The story now turns to Henry’s court 
in Normandy. Between Southampton and 
the Norman coast communications were 
easy and rapid; and the account of the 
arrival of the censured bishops, with the 
indignant words which burst from the 
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king at the unwelcome news which he 
heard from them for the first time, is an 
imperfect legend in which the transactions 
of many days must have been epito- 
mized. 

The bishops did not leave England till 
the 2oth or 21st of December,* and before 
their appearance the king must have heard 
already not only of the excommunications 
and of the daring misuse of his own name, 
but of the armed progress to London, of 
the remarkable demonstration there, of the 
archbishop’s defiance of the government, 
of the mission of the abbot of St. Albans, 
of the threats of the priest, and of the 
imminent danger of a general rebellion. 
During the first three weeks of this De- 
cember many an anxious council must 
have been held in the Norman court, and 
many a scheme talked over and rejected 
for dealing with this impracticable fire- 
brand. What could be done with him? 
No remedy was now available but a violent 
one. The law could not restrain a man 
who claimed to be superior to law, and 
whose claims the nation was not prepared 
directly to deny. Three centuries later 
the solution would have been a formal 
trial, with the block and axe as the sequel 
of a judicial sentence. Ecclesiastical pre- 
tensions were still formidable under Tu- 
dors, but the State had acquired strength 
to control them. In our own day the 
phantom has been exorcised altogether, 
and an archbishop who used Becket’s lan- 

uage would be consigned to an asylum. 
n Becket’s own time neither of these 
methods was possible. Becket himself 
could neither be borne with, consistently 
with the existence of the civil government, 
nor resisted save at the risk of censures 
which even the king scarcely dared to en- 
counter. A bishop might have committed 
the seven deadly sins, but his word was 
still a spell which could close the gates of 
heaven. The allegiance of the people 
could not be depended upon for a day if 
Becket chose to declare the king excom- 
municated, unless the pope should inter- 
fere; and the pope was an inadequate 
resource in a struggle for the supremacy 
of the Church over the State. It was not 
until secular governments could look 
popes and bishops in the face, and bid 
them curse till they were tired, that the 
relations of Church and State admitted of 
legal definition. Till that time should 
arrive the ecclesiastical theory was only 
made tolerable by submitting to the 


* Herbert says that they arrived at Bayeux paucis 
diebus ante natalem Domini. 
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checks of tacit compromise and practical 
good sense. 

Necessities for compromises of this kind 
exist at all times. In the most finished 
constitutions powers are assigned to the 
different branches of the State which it 
wonld be inconvenient or impossible to 
remove, yet which would cause an imme- 
diate catastrophe if the theory were made 
the measure of practice. The crown re- 
tains a prerogative at present which would 
be fatal to itif strained. Parliament would 
make itself intolerable if it asserted the 
entire privileges which it legally possesses. 
The clergy in the twelfth century were 
allowed and believed to be ministers of 
God in a sense in which neither crown 
nor baron dared appropriate the name to 
themselves. None the less the clergy 
could not be allowed to reduce crown and 
barons into entire submission to them- 
selves. If either churchman or king 
broke the tacit bargain of mutual moder- 
ation which enabled them to work to- 
gether harmoniously, the relations between 
the two orders might not admit of more 
satisfactory theoretic adjustment; but there 
remained the resource to put out of the 
way the disturber of the peace. 

Fuel ready to kindle was lying dry 
throughout Henry’s dominions. If Becket 
was to be allowed to scatter excommuni- 
cations at his own pleasure, to travel 
through the country attended by knights 
in arms, and surrounded by adoring fools 
who regarded him as a supernatural being, 
it was easy to foresee the immediate 
future of England and of half France. 
To persons, too, who knew the archbishop 
as well as Henry’s court knew him, the 
character of the man himself who was 
causing so much anxiety must have been 
peculiarly irritating. Had Becket been 
an Anselm, he might have been credited 
with a desire to promote the interests of 
the Church, not for power’s sake, but for 
the sake of those spiritual and moral influ- 
ences which the Catholic Church was still 
able to exert, at least in some happy in- 
stances. But no such high ambition was 
to be traced either in Becket’s agitation 
or in Becket’s own disposition. He was 
still the self-willed, violent, unscrupulous 
chancellor, with the dress of the saint upon 
him, but not the nature. His cause was 
not the mission of the Church to purify 
and elevate mankind, but the privilege of 
the Church to control the civil government, 
and to dictate the law in virtue of magical 
powers which we now know to have been 
a dream and a delusion. His personal 
religion was not the religion of a regen- 
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erated heart, but a religion of self-tortur- 
ing asceticism, a religion of the scourge and 
the hair shirt, a religion in which the evi- 
dences of grace were to be traced not in 
humbleness and truth, but in the worms 
and maggots which crawled about his body. 
He was the impersonation not of what 
was highest and best in the Catholic 
Church, but of what was falsest and 
worst. The fear which he inspired was 
not the reverence willingly offered to a 
superior nature, but a superstitious terror 
like that felt for witches and enchanters, 
which brave men at the call of a higher 
duty could dare to defy. 

No one knows what passed at Bayeux 
during the first weeks of that December. 
King and council, knights and nobles, 
squires and valets, must have talked of 
little else but Becket and his doings. 
The pages at Winchester laid their hands 
on their dagger-hilts when the priest 
delivered his haughty message. The 
peers and gentlemen who surrounded 
Henry at Bayeux are not likely to have 
felt more gently as each day brought news 
from England of some fresh audacity. 
At length, a few days before Christmas, 
the three bishops arrived. Two were un- 
der the curse, and could not be admitted 
into the king’s presence. The Archbishop 
of York, being only suspended, carried 
less contamination with him. At a coun- 
cil the archbishop was introduced, and 
produced Alexander’s letters. From these 
it appeared not only that he and the other 
bishops were denounced by name, but 
that every person who had taken any part 
in the young king’s coronation was by im- 
plication excommunicated also. It is to 
be remembered that the king had received 
a positive sanction for the coronation 
from Alexander; that neither he nor the 
bishops had received the prohibition till 
the ceremony was over; and that the pro- 
hibitory letter, which it is at least possible 
that the king would have respected, had 
been kept back by Becket himself. 

The Archbishop of York still advised 
forbearance, and an appeal once more to 
Rome. The pope would see at last what 
Becket really was, and would relieve the 
country of him. But an appeal to Rome 
would take time, and England meanwhile 
might be in flames. “ By God’s eyes,” 
said the king, “if all are excommunicated 
who were concerned in the coronation, I 
am excommunicated also.’”?’ Some one 
(the name of the speaker is not mentioned) 
said that there would be no peace while 
Becket lived. With the fierce impatience 





of a man baffled by a problem which he 
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has done his best to solve, and has failed 
through no fault of his own, Henry is re- 
pt to have exclaimed : “ Is this varlet 
that I loaded with kindness, that came 
first to court to me on a lame mule, to in- 
sult me and my children, and take my 
crown from me? What cowards have I 
about me, that no one will deliver me 
from this low-born priest!” It is very 
likely that Henry used such words. The 
greatest prince that ever sat on throne, if 
tried as Henry had been, would have said 
the same; and Henry had used almost 
the same language to the bishops at Chi- 
nonin 1166. But it is evident that much 
is still untold. These passionate denun- 
ciations can be no more than the outcome 
of long and ineffectual deliberation. Proj- 
ects must have been talked over and 
rejected ; orders were certainly conceived 
which were to be sent to the archbishop, 
and measures were devised for dealing 
with him short of his death. He was to 
be required to absolve the censured bish- 
ops. If he refused, he might be sent in 
custody to the young king, he might be 
brought to Normandy, he might be exiled 
from the English dominions, or he might 
be imprisoned in some English castle. 
Indications can be traced of all these 
plans; and something of the kind would 


probably have been resolved upon, al- 

though it must have been painfully clear 

also that, without the pope’s help, none of 

them would really meet the difficulty. But 

the result was that the knights about the 

court, — the king’s perplexity, deter- 
e 


mined to take the risk on themselves, and 
deliver both him and their country. If 
the king acted, the king might be excom- 
municated, and the empire might be laid 
under interdict, with the consequences 
which every one foresaw. For their own 
acts the penalty would but fall upon them- 
selves. They did not know, perhaps, dis- 
tinctly what they meant to do, but some- 
thing might have to be done which the 
king must condemn if they proposed it to 
him. 
But being done unknown, 

He would have found it afterwards well done. 
Impetuous loyalty to the sovereign was in 
the spirit of the age. 

Among the gentlemen about his person 
whom Henry had intended to employ, 
could he have resolved upon the instruc- 
tions which were to be given to them, 
were four knights of high Sirth and large 
estate — Sir Reginald Fitzurse, of Som- 
ersetshire, a tenant in chief of the crown, 
whom Becket himself had originally in- 
troduced into the court; Sir Hugh de 
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Morville, custodian of Knaresborough 
Castle, and justiciary of Northumberland ; 
Sir William de Tracy, half a Saxon, with 
royal blood in him; and Sir Richard le 
Breton, who had been moved to volunteer 
in the service by another instance of Beck- 
et’s dangerous meddling. Le Breton was 
a friend of the king’s brother William, 
whom the archbishop had separated from 
the lady to whom he was about to be mar- 
ried on some plea of consanguinity. Sir 
William de Mandeville and ste were to 
have been joined in the commission. But 
these four chose to anticipate both their 
companions and their final orders, and 
started alone.* Their disappearance was 
observed. An express was sent to recall 
them, and the king supposed that they had 
returned. But they had gone by separate 
routes to separate ports. The weather 
was fair for the season of the year, with 
an east wind perhaps ; and each had found 
a vessel without difficulty to carry him 
across the Channel. The rendezvous was 
Sir Ranulf de Broc’s castle of Saltwood, 
sa Hythe, thirteen miles from Canter- 
ury. 

The archbishop meanwhile had returned 
from his adventurous expedition. The 
young king and his advisers had deter- 
mined to leave him no fair cause of 
complaint, and had sent orders for the 
restoration of his wine and the release of 
the captured seamen ; but the archbishop 
would not wait for the State to do him jus- 
tice. On Christmas eve he was further 
exasperated by the appearance at the gate 
of his palace of one of his sumpter mules, 
which had been brutally mutilated by Sir 
Ranulf de Broc’s kinsman Robert. “ The 
viper’s brood,” as Herbert de Bosham 
said, “were lifting up their heads. The 
hornets were out. Bulls of Bashan com- 
passed the archbishop round about.” The 
Earl of Cornwall’s warning had reached 
him, but “fight, not flight,” was alone in 
his thoughts. He, too, was probably 
weary of the strife, and may have felt that 
he would serve his cause more effectually 
by death than by life. On Christmas day 
he preached in the cathedral on the text 
“ Peace to men of good will.” There was 
no peace, he said, except to men of good 
will. He spoke passionately of the trials 


* Mandeville came afterwards to Canterbury, and 
being asked what he had been prepared to do if he had 
found the archbishop alive, he said ‘‘ that he would have 
taken the ——2 sharply to task for his attacks 
upon his sovereign: if the archvishop had been reason- 
able, there wouid have been peace ; if he had persisted 
in his obstinacy and presumption, beyond doubt he 
would have been compelled to yield.’”? Mandeville, 
indisputably, had direct instructions from the king. 
(‘* Materials,”’ vol. i., p. 126.) 
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of the Church. As he drew towards an 
end he alluded to the possibility of his own 
martyrdom. He could scarcely articulate 
for tears. The congregation were sobbing 
round him. Suddenly his face altered, 
his tone changed. Glowing with anger, 
with the fatal candles in front of him, and 
in a voice of thunder, the solemn and the 
absurd strangely blended in the over- 
whelming sense of his own wrongs, he 
cursed the intruders into his churches; 
he cursed Sir Ranulf de Broc; he cursed 
Robert de Broc for cutting off his mule’s 
tail; he cursed by name several of the old 
king’s most intimate councillors who were 
at the court in Normandy. At each fierce 
imprecation he quenched a light and 
dashed down a candle. “As he spoke,” 
says the enthusiastic Herbert, “ you saw 
the very beast of the prophet’s vision, 
with the face of a lion and the face of a 
man.” He had drawn the spiritual sword, 
as he had sworn that he would. So expe- 
rienced a man of the world could not -have 
failed to foresee that he was provoking 
passions which would no longer respect 
his office, and that no rising in England 
would now be in time to save him. He 
was in better spirits, it was observed, after 
he had discharged his anathema. The 
Christmas festival was held in the hall. 
Asceticism was a virtue which was never 
easy to him. He indulged his natural 
inclinations at all permitted times, and on 
this occasion he ate and drank more copi- 
ously than usual. 

The next day Becket received another 
warning that he was in personal danger. 
He needed no friends to tell him that. 
The only attention which he paid to these 
messages was to send his secretary Her- 
bert and his crossbearer Alexander Lle- 
wellyn to France, to report his situation 
to Lewis and to the Archbishop of Sens.* 
He told Herbert at parting that he would 
see his face no more. 

So passed at Canterbury Saturday, Sun- 
day, and Monday, the 26th, 27th, and 28th 
of December. On that same Monday 
afternoon the four knights arrived at Salt- 
wood. They were expected, for Sir Ra- 
nulf with a party of men-at-arms had gone 
to meet them. There on their arrival 
they learned the fresh excommunications 
which had been pronounced against their 
host and against their friends at the court. 
The news could only have confirmed what- 
ever resolutions they had formed. 


* One of his complaints, presented by the abbot of 
St. Albans, had been that his clergy were not allowed 
to leave the realm. ‘There seems to have been no 
practical difficulty. 
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On the morning of the 29th a rode 
with an escort of horse along the old Ro- 
man road to Canterbury. They halted at 
St. Augustine’s Monastery, where they 
were entertained by the abbot elect, Beck- 
et’s old enemy, the scandalous Clarem- 
bald. They perhaps dined there. At any 
rate they issued a proclamation bidding 
the inhabitants remain quiet in their 
houses in the king’s name, and then, with 
some of Clarembald’s armed servants in 
addition to their own party, they went on 
to the great gate of the archbishop’s pal- 
ace. Leaving their men outside, the four 
knights alighted and entered the court. 
They unbuckled their swords, leaving 
them at the lodge, and, throwing gowns 
over their armor, they strode across to the 
door of the hall. Their appearance could 
hardly have been unexpected. It was now 
between three and four o’clock in the 
afternoon. They had been some time in 
the town, and their arrival could not fail to 
have been reported. The archbishop’s 
midday meal was over. The servants 
were dining on the remains, and the usual 
company of mendicants were waiting for 
their turn. The archbishop had been 
again disturbed at daybreak by intimation 
of danger. He had advised any of his 
clergy who were afraid to escape to Sand- 
wich ; but none of them had left him. He 
had heard mass as usual. He had re- 
ceived his customary floggings. Atdinner 
he had drunk freely, observing, when 
some one remarked upon it, that he that 
had blood to lose needed wine to support 
him. Afterwards he had retired into an 
inner room with John of Salisbury, his 
chaplain Fitzstephen, Edward Grim of 
Cambridge, who was on a visit to him, and 
several others, and was now sitting in con- 
versation with them in the declining light 
of the winter afternoon till the bell should 
ring for vespers. 

The knights were recognized, when they 
entered the hall, as belonging to the old 
king’s court. The steward invited them to 
eat. They declined, and desired him to 
inform the archbishop that they had 
arrived with a message from the court. 
This was the first communication which 
the archbishop had received from Henry 
since he had used his name so freely to 
cover acts which, could Henry have an- 
ticipated them, would have barred his 
return to Canterbury forever. The insin- 
cere professions of peace had covered an 
intention of provoking a rebellion. The 
truth was now plain. There was no room 
any more for excuse or palliation. What 
course had the king determined on? 
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The knights were introduced. They 
advanced. The archbishop neither spoke 
nor looked at them, but continued talking 
toa monk who was next him. He him- 
self was sitting on a bed. The rest of the 
party present were on the floor. The 
knights seated themselves in the same 
manner, and for a few moments there was 
silence. Then Becket’s black restless 
eye glanced from one to the other. He 
slightly noticed Tracy ; and Fitzurse said a 
few unrecorded sentences to him, which 
ended with “God help you!” To Beck- 
et’s friends the words sounded like inso- 
lence. They may have meant no more 
than pity for the deliberate fool who was 
forcing destruction upon himself. 

Becket’s face flushed. Fitzurse went 
on: “We bring you the commands of the 
king beyond the sea; will you hear us in 
public or in private?” Becket said he 
cared not. “In private, then,” said Fitz- 
urse. The monks thought afterwards that 
Fitzurse had meant to kill the archbishop 
where he sat. If the knights had entered 
the place, thronged as it was with men, 
with any such intention, they would 
scarcely have left their swords behind 
them. The room was cleared, and a short 
altercation followed, of which nothing is 
known save that it ended speedily in high 
words on both sides. Becket called in his 
clergy again, his lay servants being ex- 
cluded,* and bade Fitzurse goon. “ Beit 
so,” Sir Reginald said. “Listen then to 
what the king says. When the peace was 
made, he put aside all his complaints 
against you. He allowed you to return, 
as you desired, free to your see. You 
have now added contempt to your other 
offences. You have broken the treaty. 
You have allowed your pride to tempt you 
to defy your lord and master to your own 
sorrow. You have censured the bishops 
by whose ministration the prince was 
crowned. You have pronounced an anath- 
ema against the king’s ministers, by whose 
advice he is guided in the management of 
the empire. You have made it plain that 
if you could you would take the prince’s 
crown from him. Your plots and contriv- 
ances to attain your ends are notorious to 
allmen. Say, then, will you attend us to 
the king’s presence, and there answer for 
yourself? For this we are sent.” 

The archbishop declared that he had 
never wished any hurt to the prince. The 
king had no occasion to be displeased if 
crowds came about him in the towns and 
cities after having been so long deprived 
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of his presence. If he had done any 
wrong he would make satisfaction, but he 
protested against being suspected of inten- 
tions which had never entered his mind. 

Fitzurse did not enter into an alterca- 
tion with him, but continued: “The king 
commands further that you and your clerks 
repair without delay to the young king’s 
presence, and swear allegiance, and prom- 
ise to amend your faults.” 

The archbishop’s temper was fast ris- 
ing. “I will do whatever may be reason- 
able,” he said, “but I tell you plainly the 
king shall have no oaths from me, nor 
from any one of my clergy. There has 
been too much perjury already. I have 
absolved many, with God’s help, who 
had perjured themselves.* I will absolve 
the rest when He permits.” 

“T understand you to say that you will 

not obey,” said Fitzurse ; and went on in 
the same tone: “ The king commands you 
to absolve the bishops whom you have 
excommunicated without his permission 
(absgue licentid «uéd).” 
“ The pope sentenced the bishops,” the 
archbishop said. “If you are not pleased, 
you must goto him. The affair is none of 
mine.” 

Fitzurse said it had been done at his 
instigation, which he did not deny; but he 
proceeded to reassert that the ing had 
given him permission. He had complained 
at the time of the peace of the injury which 
he had suffered in the coronation, and the 
king had told him that he might obtain 
from the pope any satisfaction for which 
he liked to ask. 

If this was all the consent which the 
king had given, the pretence of his author- 
ity was inexcusable. Fitzurse could scarce 
hear the archbishop out with patience. 
“ Ay, ay!” said he; “will you make the 
king out to be a traitor, then? The king 
gave you leave to excommunicate the 
bishops when they were acting by his own 
order! It is more than we can bear to 
listen to such monstrous accusations.” 
John of Salisbury tried to check the 
archbishop’s imprudent tongue, and whis- - 
pered to him to speak to the knights in 
private ; but when the passion was on him, 
no mule was more ungovernable than 
Becket. Drawing to a conclusion, Fitz- 
urse said to him: “ Since you refuse to do 
any one of those things which the king 
requires of you, his final commands are 
that you and your clergy shall forthwith 
depart out of this realm and out of his 





* Laicis omnibus exclusis, 


* He was alluding to the bishops who had sworn te 
the Constitutions of Clarendon. 
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dominions, never more to return.* You 
have broken the peace, and the king can- 
not trust you again.” 

Becket answered wildly that he would 
not go— never again would he leave En- 
gland. Nothing but death should now 
part him from his church. Stung by the 
reproach of ill-faith, he poured out the cat- 
alogue of his own injuries. He had been 
promised restoration, and instead of res- 
toration he had been robbed and insulted. 
Ranulf de Broc had laid an embargo on 
his wine. Robert de Broc had cut off his 
mule’s tail, and now the knights had come 
to menace him. 

De Morville said that if he had suffered 
any wrong he had only to appeal to the 
council, and justice would be done. 

Becket did not wish for the council’s 
justice. “I have complained enough,” 

e said; “so many wrongs are daily 
heaped upon me that I could not find mes- 
sengers to carry the tale of them.. I am 
refused access to the court. Neither one 
king nor the other will do me right. I 
will endure it no more. I will use my own 
powers as archbishop, and no child of man 
shall prevent me.” 

“You will lay the realm under interdict, 
then, and excommunicate the whole of 
us?” said Fitzurse. 

“So God help me,” said one of the 
others, “he shall not do that. He has 
excommunicated over-many already. We 
have borne too long with him.” 

The knights sprang to their feet, twist- 
ing their gloves and swinging their arms. 
The archbishop rose. In the general 
noise words could no longer be accurately 
heard. At length the knights moved to 
leave the room, and, addressing the arch- 
bishop’s attendants, said, “In the king’s 
name we command you to see that this 
man does not escape.” 
_ “Do you think I shall fly then?” cried 
the archbishop. “Neither for the king 
nor for any living man will I fly. . You 
cannot be more ready to kill me than I am 
to die... . Here you will find me,” he 
shouted, following them to the door as they 
went out, and calling after them. Some 
of his friends thought that he had asked 
De Morville to come back and speak 


* “Hoc est preceptum regis, ut de regno et terra 
= ipsius subjacet imperio cum tuis omnibus egre- 
iaris ; neque enim pax erit tibi vel tuorum cuiquam ab 
hac die, quia pacem violasti.”” These remarkable 
words are — by Grim, who heard them spoken. 
After the deliberate fraud of which Becket had been 


puilty towards the pope in soepveating 


the inhibitory 
etter addressed to the Archbishop of York, Alexander 
— perhaps have been induced at last to approve of 
such a measure. 
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quietly with him, but it was not so. He 
returned to his seat still excited and com- 
plaining. 

“ My lord,” said John of Salisbury to 
him, “it is strange that you will never be 
advised. What occasion was there for 
you to go after these men and exasperate 
them with your bitter speeches? You 
would have done better surely by being 
quiet. and giving them a milder answer. 
They mean no good, and you only com- 
mit yourself.” 

The archbishop sighed, and said, “I 
have done with advice. I know what I 
have before me.” 

It was four o’clock when the knights 
entered. It was now nearly five; and 
unless there were lights the room must 
have been almost dark. Beyond the arch- 
bishop’s chamber was an ante-room, be- 
yond the ante-room the hall. The knights, 
passing through the hall into the quad- 
rangle, and thence to the lodge, called 
their men to arms. The great gate was 
closed. A mounted guard was stationed 
outside with orders to allow no one to go 
out or in. The knights threw off their 
cloaks and buckled on their swords. This 
was the work of a few minutes. From the 
cathedral tower the vesper bell was begin- 
ning tosound. The archbishop had seated 
himself to recover from the agitation of 
the preceding scene, when a ‘breathless 
monk rushed in to say that the knights 
were arming. “Who cares? Let them 
arm,” was all that the archbishop said. 
His clergy were less indifferent. If the 
archbishop was ready for death they were 
not. The door from the hall into the 
court was closed and barred, and a short 
respite was thus secured. The intention 
of the knights, it may be presumed, was to 
seize the archbishop and carry him off to 
Saltwood, or to De Morville’s castle at 
Knaresborough, or perhaps to Normandy. 
Coming back to execute their purpose, 
they found themselves stopped by the hall 
door. To burst it open would require 
time ; the ante-room between the hall and 
the archbishop’s apartments opened by 
an oriel window and an outside stair into 
agarden. Robert de Broc, who knew the 
house well, led the way to it in the dark. 
The steps were broken, but a ladder was 
standing against the window, by which the 
knights mounted, and the crash of the 
falling casement told the fluttered group 
about the archbishop that their enemies 
were upon them. There was still a mo- 
ment. The | we 4 who entered by the win- 
dow, instead of turning into the arch- 
bishop’s room, first went into the hall to 
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open the door and admit their comrades. 
From the archbishop’s room a second 
passage, little used, opened into the south- 
west corner of the cloister, and from the 
cloister there was a way into the south 
transept of the cathedral. The cry was, 
“Tothechurch. Tothe church.” There 
at least there would be immediate safety. 
The archbishop had told the knights 
that they would find him where they left 
him. He did not choose to show fear, or 
he was afraid, as some thought, of losing 
his martyrdom. He would not move. The 
bell had ceased. They reminded him that 
vespers had begun, and that he ought to 
be in the cathedral. Half yielding, half 
resisting, his friends swept him down the 
ey e into the cloister. His cross had 
een forgotten in the haste. He refused 
to stir till it was fetched and carried be- 
fore him as usual. Then only, himself 
incapable of fear, and rebuking the terror 
of the rest, he advanced deliberately to the 
door into the south transept.* His train 
was scattered behind him, all along the 
cloister from the passage leading out of 
the palace. As he entered the church 
cries were heard from which it became 
plain that the knights had broken into the 
archbishop’s room, had found the passage, 
and were following him. Almost immedi- 
ately Fitzurse, Tracy, De Morville, and 
Le Breton were discerned, in the dim light, 
coming through the cloister in their armor, 
with drawn swords, and axes in their left 
hands. A company of men-at-arms was 
behind them. In front they were driving 
before them a frightened flock of monks. 
From the middle of the transept in 
which the archbishop was standing a sin- 
gle pillar rose into the roof. On the east- 
ern side of it opened a chapel of St. Ben- 
edict, in which were the tombs of several 
of the old primates. On the west, rua- 
ning, of course, parallel to the nave,.was a 
lady chapel. Behind the pillar steps led 
up into the choir, where voices were al- 
ready singing vespers. A faint light may 
have been reflected into the transept from 
the choir tapers, and candles may perhaps 
have been burning before the altars in 
the two chapels —of light from without 
through the windows at that hour there 
could have beennone. Seeing the knights 


* Those who desire a more particular account of the 
scene about to be described should refer to Dean Stan- 
ley’s essay on the murder of Becket, which is printed in 
his “ Antiquities of Canterbury.”? Along with an exact 
knowledge of the localities and a minute acquaintance 
with the contemporary narratives, Dr. Stanley com- 
bines the far more rare power of historical imagination, 
which enables him to replace out of his materials an 
exact picture of what took place. 
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coming on, the clergy who had entered with 
the archbishop closed the door and barred 
it. “ What do you fear?” he cried ina 
clear, loud voice. “Out of the way, you 
cowards! The church of God must not 
be made a fortress.” He stepped back 
and reopened the door with his own hands, 
to let in the trembling wretches who had 
been shut out among the wolves. They 
rushed past him, and scattered in the 
hiding-places of the vast sanctuary, in the 
crypt, in the galleries, or behind the tombs. 
All, or. almost all, even of his closest 
friends, William of Canterbury, Benedict, 
John of Salisbury himself, forsook him to 
shift for themselves, admitting frankly 
that they were unworthy of martyrdom. 
The archbishop was left alone with his 
chaplain Fitzstephen, Robert of Merton his 
old master, and Edward Grim, the stranger 
from Cambridge — or perhaps with Grim 
only, who says that he was the only 
one who stayed, and was the only one 
certainly who showed any sign of courage. 
Acry had been raised in the choir that 
armed men were breaking into the cathe- 
dral. The vespers ceased ; the few monks 
assembled left their seats and rushed to 
the edge of the transept, looking wildly into 
the darkness. 

The archbishop was on the fourth step 
beyond the central pillar ascending into 
the choir when the knights came in. The 
outline of his figure may have been just 
visible to them, if light fell upon it from 
candles in the lady chapel. Fitzurse 
passed to the right of the pillar, De Mor- 
ville, Tracy, and Le Breton to the left. 
Robert de Broc and Hugh Mauclerc, an- 
other apostate priest, remained at the door 
by which they entered. A voice cried 
“«Where is the traitor? Where is Thomas 
Becket?” There was silence; such a 
name could not be acknowledged. “ Where 
is the archbishop? ” Fitzurse shouted. 
“T am here,” the archbishop replied, de- 
scending the steps, and meeting the knights 
full in the face. “ What do you want 
with me? I am not afraid of your swords. 
I will not do what is unjust.” The knights 
closed round him. “ Absolve the persons 
whom you have excommunicated,” they 
said, “and take off the suspensions.” 
“ They have made no satisfaction,” he an- 
swered; “I will not.” “Then you shall 
die as you have deserved,” they said. 

They had not meant to kill him — cer- 
tainly not at that time and in that place. 
One of them touched him on the shoulder 
with the flat of his sword, and hissed in 
his ears, “ Fly, or you are a dead man.” 
There was still time; with a few steps he 
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would have been lost in the gloom of the 
cathedral, and could have concealed him- 
selfin any one of a hundred hiding-plages. 
But he was careless of life, and he felt 
that his time was come. “I am ready to 
die,” he said. ‘ May the Church through 
my blood obtain peace and liberty! I 
charge you in the name of God that you 
hurt no one here but me.” The people 
from the town were now pouring into the 
cathedral; De Morville was keeping them 
back with difficulty at the head of the 
steps from the choir, and there was danger 
of arescue. Fitzurse seized him, meaning 
to drag him off as a prisoner. He had 
been calm so far; his pride rose at the 
indignity of an arrest. “Touch me not, 
thou abominable wretch!” he said, wrench- 
ing his cloak out of Fitzurse’s grasp. “ Off, 
thou pander, thou!” * Le Breton and Fitz- 
urse grasped him again, and tried to force 
him upon Tracy’s back. He grappled with 
Tracy and flung him to the ground, and 
then stood with his back against the pillar, 
Edward Grim supporting him. Fitzurse, 
stung by the foul epithet which Becket 
had thrown at him, swept his sword over 
him and dashed off his cap. Tracy, rising 
from the pavement, struck direct at his 
head. Grim raised his arm and caught 
the blow. The arm fell broken, and the 
one friend found faithful sank back dis- 
abled against the wall. The sword, with 
its remaining force, wounded the arch- 
bishop above the forehead, and the blood 
trickled down his face. Standing firmly, 
with his hands clasped, he bent his neck 
for the death-stroke, saying in a low voice, 
“I am prepared to die for Christ and for 
his Church.” These were his last words. 
Tracy again struck him. He fell forward 
upon his knees and hands. In that post- 
tion Le Breton dealt him a blow which 
severed the scalp from the head and 
broke the sword against the stone, saying, 
“Take that for my Lord William.” De 
Broc or Mauclerc — the needless ferocity 
was attributed to both of them — strode 
forward from the cloister door, set his 
foot on the neck of the dead lion, and 
spread the brains upon the pavement with 
his sword’s point. “We may go,” he 
said; “ the traitor is dead, and will trouble 
us no more.” 

Such was the murder of Becket, the 
echoes of which are still heard across 
seven centuries of time, and which, be the 
final judgment upon it what it may, has 
its place among the most enduring inci- 


*“Tenonem appellans.” In extreme moments 
Becket was never able to maintain his dignity. 
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dents of English history. Was Becket a 
martyr, or was he justly executed as a 
traitor to his sovereign? Even in that 
supreme moment of terror and wonder, 
opinions were divided among his own 
monks. That very night Grim heard one 
of them say, “ He is no martyr, he is justly 
served.” Another said, scarcely feeling, 
perhaps, the meaning of the words, “ He 
wished to be king and more than king. 
Let him be king, let him be king.” 
Whether the cause for which he died was 
to prevail, or whether the sacrifice had 
been in vain, hung on the answer which 
would be given to this momentous ques- 
tion. Ina few days or weeks an answer 
came in a form to which in that age no 
rejoinder was possible, and the only uncer- 
tainty which remained at Canterbury was 
whether it was lawful to use the ordirary 
prayers for the repose of the dead man’s 
soul, or whether, in consequence of the 
astounding miracles which were instantly 
worked by his remains, the pope’s judg- 
ment ought not to be anticipated, and the 
archbishop ought not to be at once adored 
as a saint in heaven. J. A. FROUDE. 


[Published by arrangement with HARPER & BROTHERS.] 


DA CAPO. 
BY MISS THACKERAY, 


CHAPTER I. 
COLONEL BAXTER’S RETROSPECTIONS. 


IT is a curious experience to come back 
in after-years to an old mood, and to find 
it all changed and swept and garnished ; 
emotionless, orderly now: are the devils of 


indifference and_ selfish preoccupation 
those against which we are warned in the 
parable? Perhaps it is some old once 
read and re-read letter which has brought it 
all back to you; perhaps it is some person 
quietly wohting in, followed by a whole 
train: of associations. Who has not an- 
swered to the call of an old tune breaking 
the dream of to-day? Is the past past if 
such trifles can recall it all vividly again, 
or only not present? 

One day Colonel Baxter, an officer lately 
returned from abroad, came up to the door 
of an old house in Sussex, and stopped for 
an instant before he rang the bell. The 
not-present suddenly swept away all the 
fabric of the last few years. He stopped, 
looking for a little phantom of five years 
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before, that he could still conjure up, com- 
ing flitting along the terrace, gentle, capri- 
cious, lovely Felicia Marlow, as he remem- 
bered her at eighteen, and not so happy 
as eighteen should be. | The little phantom 
had once appealed to him for help, and it 
had needed all Colonel Baxter’s years of 
service, all his standing in the army, all 
the courage of a self-reliant man, and all 
the energies of his Victoria Cross and 
many clasps to help him to withstand the 
innocent entreaty of those two wild gray 
eyes which had said, “Help me! Help 
me!” The story was simple enough, and 
one which has been told before, of a fool- 
ish little creature who had scarcely been 
beyond the iron scrolls of the gates of 
Harpington Court, who had been promised 
to her cousin, the only man she had ever 
seen, and who, suddenly finding a world 
beyond her own, had realized the possi- 
bility of a love that was not her cousin 
James’s old familiar, every-day, ever-since- 
she-could-remember mood. 

Colonel Baxter had seen the world and 
travelled far beyond Harpington, but, nev- 
ertheless, he too had been carried away 
by the touching vehemence of this poor 
little victim to circumstances, and felt that 
he could give his whole life to make her 


more happy. Hay « somehow, it was not 
e 


for him to make her happy. That right 
then belonged to James Marlow, who was 
Baxter’s friend, aad one of the best and 
most loyal of men. 

Baxter walked up to the gates one day, 
and stopped to remember how Felicia had 
looked when she found them closed at the 
time of the old squire’s death. But the 
place was changed. A new spirit seemed 
to have come over the periwinkle avenue. 
There were bright flowers in tubs at inter- 
vals along the road ; a couple of gardeners 
were at work in the sunshine, chipping, 
chopping, binding up all the drifts and 
wreaths, carefully nipping away all the 
desolate sweetness, and carrying it off in 
wheelbarrows. Gay striped blinds were 
sprouting from the old diamond windows ; 
Minton china twinkled on the terrace ; the 
stone steps had been repaired and smart- 
ened up somehow; a green trellis had 
been nailed against the walls. It was 
scarcely possible to see in which of these 
trifling signs the difference lay, but it was 
unmistakable. Once more an old feeling 
seemed to come over the man as he 
tramped along the gravel walks with long 
even strides — a feeling of hopeless separa- 
tion, of utter, and insurmountable distance : 
all this orderly comfort seemed to come 
only to divide them. In the old days of 





her forlorn negligence and trouble Felicia 
had seemed nearer, far nearer, than now. 
When he had come back after James’s 
death, he had thought it wrong to obtrude 
his personal feelings. He was then under 
orders to rejoin his regiment. When he 
went to India, he had written an ambig- 
uous little message to Felicia Marlow, to 
which no answer had come; he had been 
too proud to write again; and now that 
he was home once more, an impulse had 
brought him back to her door. And he 
had listened to the advice of a woman whom 
he had always trusted, and who told him 
that he had been wrong and proud, and 
that he had almost deserved to lose the 
woman he loved. 

A very pert housemaid with a mob-cap 
opened the door, and to Colonel Baxter’s 
inquiry replied that Miss Marlow was 
abroad, travelling with friends, Mr. and 
Mrs. Bracy and Mr. Jasper Bracy, from 
Brayfield. She was not expected? Oh 
dear, no; all-letters were to be sent on to 
the hotel at Berne. “Here is the foreign 
address,” says the housemaid, going to a 
table and coming back with a piece of 
paper. 

A minute ago it had been on Baxter’s 
lips to ask her to give him back a letter 
which he had posted himself only the day 
before, addressed to Miss Marlow, at 
Harpington, not to the Falcon Hotel, at 
Berne. But the sight of her writing, of a 
little flourish to the F, touched him oddly. 
When the lively housemaid went on to say 
that a packet was just a-going, and Baxter 
saw his own letter lying on the hall table, 
he gave the maid a card, and asked her to 
put it in as well, and thoughtfully turned 
on his heel and walked away. Then he 
stopped, walked back a few steps once 
more along the terrace to a side window 
that he remembered, and he stood for an 
instant trying to recall a vision of that 
starry, dim evening when the iron gates 
were first closed, and he had waited while 
Felicia flitted in through that shuttered 
window. He still heard her childish, sweet 
voice; he could remember the pain with 
which he left her then; and now — what 
was there between them? Nothing. 
Baxter thought as he walked away that 
Felicia had been more really present this 
time in remembrance than the last time 
when he had really seen her, touched her 
hand, and found her at home indeed, but 
preoccupied, surrounded by adulating sym- 
pathizers, dressed in crape, excited, a wl 
herself, and passionately sobbing for 
James’s death. Yes, she had once loved 
him better than that. It was not Felicia 
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whom he had really seen that last time. 
He must see her again, her herself. She 
would get his letter; but what good was a 
letter? It had a voice, perhaps, but no 
eyes, no ears. The Hétel du Faucon at 
Berne was not a very long way off. Be- 
fore he left the terrace Baxter had made 
up his mind to go there. 

I wrote this little story down many years 
ago now. The people interested me at 
the time, for they were all well-meaning 
folks, moving in a somewhat morbid at- 
mosphere, but doing the best they could 
under difficult circumstances. There was 
the young couple, who had been engaged 
from childhood, without, as I have said, 
much knowledge of anything outside the 
dreary old home in which fate had inclosed 
their lives. There was an old couple, 
whose experience might have taught them 
better than to try and twine hymeneal gar- 
lands out of dead men’s shoes, strips of 
parchment, twigs and dried leaves off 
their genealogical tree, with a little gold tin- 
sel for sunshine. The saving clause in it 
all was that James Marlow truly loved his 
cousin Felicia; but this the old folks 
scarcely took into account, and it was for 
quite different reasons that they decreed 
the two should be one. And then came 


human nature in the shape of a very inof- 
fending and unconscious soldier, a widow- 
er with one child, a soldier of fortune with- 
out a fortune, as he called himself ; where- 
as James Marlow, the hero of this little 
tragedy (for it was a tragedy of some sort), 
was the heir to the estate, and a good man, 


and tenderly attached to his cousin. But, 
nevertheless, the little heroine’s heart went 
away from mousy old Harpington, and 
flashed something for itself which neither 
grandmother nor grandfather had intended, 
and which Felicia herself did not quite 
understand. James Marlow, perhaps, of 
them all, was the person who most clearly 
realized the facts which concerned these 
complicated experiences. 

Felicia found out her own secret in time, 
in shame and remorse; and James, who 
had found it out, kept silence, for he too 
had a secret, and knew that for him a very 
short time must break the solemnest en- 
gagements. He did full justice to Felicia’s 
impulsive, vivid-hearted nature—to the 
— of the man she preferred to him- 
self. 

The three had parted under peculiar cir- 
cumstances. James had been sent abroad 
by the doctors as his last chance for life, 
and before he went he had said something 
to Felicia, and Baxter not one word. The 
captain, as he was then, was faithfully at- 
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tached to James. He went abroad with 
his friend, and remained with him while 
he lived, and tended him in those journeys, 
and administered those delusive prescrip- 
tions which were to have curedhim. The 
air was so life-giving, the doctors spoke so 
confidently, James himself was almost de- 
ceived at one time. 

His was a wise heart, and a just one 
consequently. If he had lived, he would 
have done his part to make those he loved 
happy, even though their own dream of 
happiness should not include his own. 
But he had no chance from the first, ex- 
cept, indeed, that of being a good man, 
and knowing the meaning of a few com- 
monplace words, such as duty, love, friend- 
ship. From a child he was always ailing 
and sensitive. When he found that his 
happiness (it had been christened Felicia 
some eighteen years before) was gone from 
him, it made him languid, indifferent; his 
pulse ebbed away; not even African sun 
could warm him. He would have lived if 
he could, but he was not sorry to die; and 
when he found he was dying, he sent a 
message home to his “ sweet happiness ” 
—so he spoke of her. 

Baxter had come back to England with 
his heart sore for his friend’s loss, and 
neither he nor Felicia, who had been weary- 
ing and pining to see him again, could find 
one word except words of grief. In those 
days it had seemed to them both that it 
would be wronging James’s memory to 
speak of their own preoccupations at such 
a time — so little do people with the best 
hearts and intentions trust each other or 
those who have loved them most. Baxter 
had not come to Harpington, but to Lon- 
don, where Felicia was staying with her 
aunt in Queen’s Square. The old butler 
showed him up the old staircase, looked 
round, and then went to the window and 
said, “Miss Felicia, you are wanted. 
Here is Colonel Baxter.” 

She had come into the room to speak to 
him, stepping across the window-sill from 
the balcony, where she had been sitting. 
How well he remembered it, and the last 
time they had been there together! That 
was in the evening, and Jem had been 
alive. Now it was morning, and Felicia 
wore her black dress —a burning autumn 
morning, striking across the withered parks 
in broad lines of dusky light. They flood- 
ed through the awnings, making the ver 
crape and blackness twinkle. But Feli- 
cia’s face scmehow put out the light; it 
was pale and set and wan. There was no 
appeal in it now. She frightened Baxter 
for a moment; then, when he saw her 
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hands tremble, a great longing came to 
him to hold them fast, to be her help and 
comforter once more, and to befriend this 
forlorn though much-loved woman. He 
talked on quickly to hide his emotion. He 
gave her the few details she wanted. 

“ Jem told me to come and see you,” he 
concluded. “He thought I might per- 
haps be your friend, Felicia,” said Baxter, 
“and he sent you his love.” 

Baxter turned pale, and his voice fal- 
tered; he hardly knew how to give the 
remainder of James’s message, which was 
to tell Felicia that James sent them both 
his blessing: perhaps he might have gone 
on, but the door opened, and another Miss 
Marlow came bustling in— Aunt Mary 
Anne, a stout, beaming, good-natured, and 
fussy lady, with many bugles and orna- 
ments and ear-rings, and a jet-bespangled 
bonnet, rather awry, and two fat black kid 
hands put out. 

“Here he is! Here is our captain. 
How is he? They told me you were here. 
How glad I am to see you! You two 
poor dears have been having a sad talk, I 
dare say. Well, it is a good thing got 
over. You don’t look well, Baxter; you 
must come and let us nurse you up.” And 
then, as she grasped Colonel Baxter’s 


hands, “I am not your only friend here, 


as I dare say you suspect. Jem, dear fel- 
low, he knew all about it: we must make 
the best of what is leftus. Eh, Felicia?” 
said the fat lady, who hated anything in 
the shape of grief, and only tolerated its 
bugles and lighter ornaments. “ No, we 
won’t speak of the past —better not; but 
tell us how long you can stay.” And the 
old aunt, who took things so easy, began 
to wink and nod at the poor little passion- 
ate-hearted girl, to whom all this seemed 
like some horrible mockery — like ribald 
talk ina sacred place. Felicia and Bax- 
ter both began to shrink before the old 
lady’s incantations. Felicia had wiped 
her tears, and stood silent and dull. Bax- 
ter was cold, vexed, and ajar. He saw 


Felicia’s averted looks; his own face grew 


dark. He could not remain in London, 
he said; he had not yet been to his own 
home. His little girl was at Brighton, 
with his cousin Emily. And while Miss 
Marlow the elder, disappointed in her well- 
meant efforts to cheer up the young peo- 
ple, was remonstrating and scolding, and 
threatening to appeal to Flora Bracy, who- 
ever she might be, Baxter stood looking 
abstractedly at Felicia, and Felicia drew 
herself away farther and farther. 

“ Perhaps you will let me hear from you, 
when you can see me again,” said Baxter, 
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taking leave, with some sudden change of 
manner. 

“Yes, yes; you shall hear from us,” 
cried Miss Marlow the elder, giving him 
a friendly tap on the shoulder; young 
Miss Marlow dropped her eyes with a 
sigh, and did not speak. And so he had 
walked away, and out into the street, dis- 
appointed. It had not been the meeting 
he had hoped; it had not been the meet- 
ing Felicia hoped. They had neither of 
them made a sign to the other. Baxter 
thought of Felicia day after day; Felicia 
thought of Baxter. “You sly thing! I 
know you will write to him as soon as you 
get back, though you won’t let me write 
now,” her aunt used to say; and Felicia 
would shake her head. 

“Tt seems to me that, for dear James’s 
sake, you ought to show him some atten- 
tion,” says the old lady. 

Was it indeed for James’s sake only, or 
for her own, that Felicia wished to see 
Baxter? This was a question she could 
never answer. She went back to Harp- 
ington, and day after day Felicia put off 
writing; and Baxter was too proud to go 
unsummoned. And then a_ thousand 
chances and less generous feelings inter- 
vened, and time went on, and on, and on; 
and James might have never lived for all 
the good his self-sacrifice had brought 
about to the two people he held most dear. 


CHAPTER II. 
FELICIA’S RETROSPECTIONS. 


IN the first part of my story I have de- 
scribed how Felicia lived at Harpington 
with her grandmother, old Mrs. Marlow, 
the original match-maker — 4a strange and 
somewhat stony-faced old lady, who did 
not seem always quite in her right mind. 
Her presence frightened people away. 
She seemed to have been, years before, 
frozen by some sudden catastrophe, and 
to be utterly indifferent to everything that 
happened now. She had no love for Fe- 
licia, It was almost as if she resented 
the poor child’s very existence. Feli- 
cia’s betters were gone; her grandfather, 
her father, her mother, her young aunts 
and uncles — a whole blooming company, 
had passed away. What business had 
Felicia to live on, to gather in her one lit- 
tle hand all the possessions which for 
years past had been amassed for others ? 

Sorrow for the dead seemed to take the 
shape of some dull resentment against the 
living in this bitter woman’s mind. All 
Felicia’s grace and loving readiness failed 
to touch her. Fay did her best, and kept 
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to her duty as well as she knew how. It 
was a silent duty, monotonous, ungrateful ; 
it seemed like gathering figs of thorns or 
grapes of thistles to try and brighten up 
this gloomy woman. Felicia knew there 
was one person who would gladly, at a 
sign from her, respond to the faintest call ; 
but, as I have said, some not unnatural 
scruple withheld her from sending for him. 
She hoped he would come to her, but she 
would move no finger, - no word, to 
bring him. She kept the thought of him, 
as she had done all these years, shyly in 
the secret recesses of her heart. She was 
so young that the future was still every- 
thing — the present mattered little. Young 
people seem to have some curious trust in 
their future consciences, as older ones 
look back with sympathy to their past 
selves. 

After all, it was not very long before 
Felicia saw Aurelius again; but not in the 
way she had hoped to see him. She had 
ridden into L—— on some commission for 
her grandmother —I think it was a sieep- 
ing draught that the old lady fancied. It 


was a lovely autumn afternoon; old Cas- 
par snuffed the fresh air; young Felicia 
sprang into her saddle with more life and 
spirit than she had felt since their trouble 


had fallen upon them. Old George was 
there to follow in his battered blue livery. 
He opened the gates when Felicia had not 
jumped down before him. The two 
jogged along the country lanes together, 
old George’s blear eyes faithfully fixed on 
Caspar’s ragged tail. The road was de- 
lightful; white drifting wreaths of briony 
seemed to lie like foam upon the branches ; 
ivies crept green along the ditches, where 
the very weeds were turning into gold and 
silver, while the branches of the trees over- 
head were also aglow in the autumnal lights. 
It was a sweet, triumphant way. The girl’s 
spirit rose as she cantered along between 
the garlands that spread on either side of 
it. There is one place where the road 
from Harpington crosses the road to 
L——, just where an old mill stands by a 
stream, with its garden and farm build- 
ings. The fence was low, and as Felicia 
peeped over she could see a garden full of 
sweet clustering things mingling with veg- 
etables, white feathery bushes, and bowers 
of purple clematis, and here and there 
crimson fiery tongues darting from their 
stems along the box-lined paths, and yel- 
low roses against the walls. The place 
was well cared for and seemed full of life, 
and rest too. She could hear a sound of 
horses and of voices calling and dogs 
barking in the mill yard beyond the gar- 
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den. The flowers seemed all the sweeter 
for the busy people at work. Felicia 
began to build up one of her old fancy 
pieces as she lingered for a moment by 
the hedge; perhaps some day they might 
walk there together, and he would look 
down into her face and say, “The time 
has come, the time has come.” Then she 
started, blushed up, tightened old Caspar’s 
rein again, and set off once more, riding 
quickly past the old sign-post that pointed 
to Harpington with one weather-beaten 
finger, and to L——, whither she was 
going. There was a third road leading to 
the downs —it was only a continuation of 
the Harpington lane. 

The mill was nearly an hotr’s ride from 
L——,, that pretty old country town, with 
its bustle of new things cheerfully mixing 
up with the old, its many children at 
play, and its many busy people stirrin 
among the old gables and archways, and 
its flocks making confusion in the market. 

Felicia left old Caspar to be cared for 
at the inn, while she went off upon her 
shopping, being, girl-like, delighted with 
the life and bustle of the place. She her- 
self was perhaps not the least pleasant 
sight there, as she darted in and out of 
the old doorways and corners, holding up 
her long skirt, and looking out beneath 
the broad brim of her dark beaver hat. It 
was late before she had done. The town 
clocks were striking six as they turned 
their horses’ heads towards Harpington. 
There is a long level stretch of road at the 
foot of the hill, with poplars growing on 
either side, and tranquil horizons between 
the poplar stems. Felicia trotted on 
ahead; old George jogged after her, pon- 
dering upon his crops and the price of 
wheat, which he had been discussing in 
the bar of the Red Lion. 

Evening was falling: the oxen looked 
purple in the light, as they stood staring 
across the fences at the road and the 
horses, and slowly tossing their white 
horns. The shadows under the trees were 
turning blue, the evening birds were fly- 
ing across the sky —a tranquil, dappled 
sky, with clouds passing in fleecy banks, 
while the west spread its crimson wings. 
All the people were crossing and recross- 
ing the paths to the villages beyond the 
fields; in one place Felicia could see the 
boats gliding along the narrow river. 
Then they came to the old mill at the 
cross-roads. The garden was resplendent 
with clear evening light: the great cab- 
bages seemed dilating and showing every 
vein; each tendril of the vines, wreathed 
along the wooden palings, stood out vivid 
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and defined. As Felicia advanced, urging 
old Caspar along, she saw a figure also on 
horseback coming along the road from 
Harpington. It was but for a moment, 
but in that moment Felicia seemed to 
recognize the rider — his square shoulders, 
the slouch of his broad hat. He crossed 
the highway, and took the lane leading to 
- the downs: he did not look to the right 
or to the left. Felicia’s heart gave a 
throb. She suddenly slashed old Caspar 
into a canter, and reached the corner 
where she thought she had just seen Bax- 
ter pass. She looked up and down. “ Did 
not somebody go by, George?” Felicia 
said, turning round to the old gardener. 
“] can see no one in the lane. It must’a 
been aghost,” said old George, starting, 
“or maybe it wer’ a man that leapt the 
fence onto yon field: ther’ll be a short cut 
along by that thar way,” says George, who 
had followed his master, the late squire, 
along many a short cut and long road. 
Felicia said no more; she turned Caspar’s 
head toward home, and the old horse 
stepped out, knowing his way back to Harp- 
ington. The way seemed very long. 


The road was dusty and bare; the gar- 
lands seemed to have lost their fragrant 
bloom. Her grandmother was up when 


she got back. Tea was laid in the parlor, 
and the windows were open on to the ter- 
race. 

“ There has been some one to see us,” 
said Mrs. Marlow. “ That Baxter was 
here. He is going away again to India. 
Have you got me my sleeping-draught ?” 

“Did he leave zo message for me — 
nothing?” said Felicia. 

“He left his card,” said the old lady. 
“ Take care, don’t shake the bottle; what 
are you about! I want a good night’s 
rest. That man talked about James; he 
upset me. I had tosend him away. He 
would have kept me awake at night if I 
had let him talk on any longer.” And then 
Mrs. Marlow hobbled off to her old four- 
post bed, crumpling up Baxter’s card in 
her fingers. “I mustsee you once more,” 
he had written upon it; “send me one 
line.” Mrs. Marlow threw the card into 
her fireplace. Felicia never saw the 
pencilled words. She was left alone — 
quite alone, she said to herself, bitterly. 
He had left her no word, he was gone 
without a thought of her, and everything 
seemed forlorn once more. 

Old Mrs. Marlow survived her grand- 
son for a year, half imbecile, never quite 
relenting to the poor little granddaughter, 
and then she too passed away, and Felicia 
inherited the old house and the broad stub- 
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ble-fields and the farmyards and haycocks, 
among which she and her cousin — 
had both grown up together. And now 
Felicia belonged to that sad company of 
heiresses with friends and a_banker’s 
account, and consideration and liberty, in 
place of home and loving interest and life 
multiplied by others. 

She came; she went; she travelled 
abroad. She was abroad when Baxter 
came to Harpington for the second time 
in vain. He had been in India hard at 
work, and little Felicia had been leading 
her own life for the last three years. 
Everything seemed to be hers except the 
things which might have made every- 
thing dear to her. She had scarcely been 
conscious of any want; she was never 
alone, never neglected. Events came by 
every post, twopenny pleasures, sixpenny 
friendships, and favors asked and cheap 
thanks returned. All this had not im- 
proved her, and yet she was the same Fe- 
licia, after all, that Baxter remembered so 
fondly as he walked away from the door. 





From Fraser’s Magazine. 
THE COMPARATIVE STUPIDITY OF 
POLITICIANS. 

WE owe an apology to a very respecta- 
ble class of persons for the apparent, but 
we trust only apparent, and certainly in- 
voluntary, discourtesy of the thesis to 
which we invite attention. The late Mr. 
Mill, in a well-known passage, called the 
Conservatives the stupid party. We do 
not call them so, nor their opponents. All 
we venture to assert of both is, that ina 
universe of graduated intelligence they are 
not highest in the scale. The great major- 
ity of even prominent politicians have just 
the gifts which make a man conspicuous 
in a town council or a board of guardians; 
physical energy, moral persistency, and 
ideas on a level with those of their fellows. 
Miss Martineau in her very candid auto- 
biography has recorded her sense of the 
mental and moral inferiority of the polit- 
ical men with whom, during her period of 
lionizing in London, she was brought into 
contact, as compared with the men of let- 
ters, and still more with the men of sci- 
ence, whose acquaintance she made. She 
observed in the politicians a much lower 
type of mind and character, expressing 
itself even in a certain vulgarity of man- 
ners, the lowest point being reached in all 
these particulars by the Whig aristocracy 
of the day. 


ON 
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The Whig aristocracy, in virtue, per- 
haps, of the phenomena which Miss Mar- 
tineau noted, has almost ceased to play 
any active part in public affairs. In the 
struggle for political existence it has been 
pretty nearly crushed out. Such titular 
chieftainship as used, let us say, up to the 
time of Lord Althorp to be accorded to its 
members is Macmahonian. Not abilit 
and eloquence, but the conspicuous lac 
of them, dictated a choice rather of a fig- 
ure-head than of a leader. But no doubt 
there is such a thing as a force of stupid- 
ity which is often more powerful in human 
dhies for the moment than any other. 
When intellectual dulness is united with 
moral rectitude, as it frequently is, the 
combination is pretty nearly irresistible. 
Either without the other is a power of the 
first magnitude. Both together are fate. 

We do not suppose that there has been 
’ any great change for the worse in the tal- 
ent of the great families, from the time 
when the English government first became 
their special business and almost their 
property. It would be ungenerous and 
even unjust to think so. Their imaginary 
superiority in earlier generations was prob- 
ably due to the fact that they themselves 
supplied their own standard of compari- 
son. They were measured against each 
other. In acompany of dwarfs a diminu- 
tive man seems a giant. If from the 

litical history of the last century and a 
half we withdraw the names of Walpole, 
of the Pitts, of Fox, Burke, Canning, 
Brougham, Peel, Cobden, Bright, Glad- 
stone, and Disraeli, and two or three more, 
we take away almost all that gives it dis- 
tinction. In spite of the earldoms of 
Orford and Chatham, and the barony of 
Holland, the Walpoles, the Pitts, and the 
Foxes no more belonged to the aristocracy 
than Lord Beaconsfield does, or than 
Richard Burke would have done if the 
fates adverse to Marcellus had permitted 
him to be Lord Beaconsfield. . The Mar- 
quis of Rockingham and the Duke of Port- 
land are fair specimens of the aristocratic 
statesmanship of England. Lord Shel- 
burne, Lord Grey, Lord Russell, Lord 
Palmerston, and the late Lord Derby rose 
as much above that level as the old Duke 
of Newcastle fell below it. The abilities 
of Addington, which were ludicrously be- 
low par in a middle-class politician, would 
have given him a very decent place among 
the old families if he had belonged to 
them. 

We refer to these things now, because 
the rule of the great families has done 
something to lower the standard of polit- 
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ical eminence and ability in England. 
They flourished under a system of very 
restricted competition, a competition so 
restricted as to amount to little more than 
an arranged participation in the great 
affairs of state. Of course, they them- 
selves were prevented from developing 
such capacities as they had by the absence 
of the proper stimulus to exertion. It 
would be as reasonable to expect commer- 
cial enterprise and skill under trade mo- 
nopolies as the highest political capacity 
under a system of political privilege. When 
the buyer is obliged to take such articles 
as the seller chooses to give him, they are 
not likely to be of the first quality, or the 
most reasonable price. If the rulers of a 
people nominate themselves, they are just 
as little likely to be very exacting in the 
articles of virtue and capacity. When 
these qualities were wanted, some plebeian 
person, some Burke or Barré, was looked 
for to supply such of them as he possessed ; 
and, unfortunately for human nature, the 
self-respect which declined to wait upon 
my Lord Rockingham or my Lord Shel- 
burne was seldom found. If oratory was 
wanted, the plebeians had it in readiness ; 
but oratory as a rule was seldom wanted. 
A nominated House of Commons, whose 
opinions were dictated by their patrons, 
did not need to be persuaded. Hence 
probably, to some extent, the low standard 
of speaking which prevails in the House 
of Commons, and in which (whatever the 
exceptional divergencies) it falls below 
every other great Parliamentary assem- 
bly. It is a bequest from the time when 
good speaking was a superfluity for the 
purposes of government, and when it was 
regarded mainly as the accomplishment of 
political adventurers — needful ina Burke, 
unnecessary in a Rockingham. Hence 
there is a tradition of bad speaking in 
the House of Commons. The defects of 
elocution and delivery, and the absence of 
taste and style, which are noticeable in 
the speeches delivered from the benches 
of ministers and ex-ministers in the two 
Houses of Parliament, amaze foreigners 
acquainted with the legislative assemblies 
of other countries. They are a tradition 
of the age when a great lord did not need 
to acquire either grace of speech or force 
of thought. It was sufficient for him to 
indicate the line which he took, and his 
party troubled themselves as little as he 
did about the reasons; or if from any 
cause they wanted them, some dependant 
was at hand to supply the arguments 
which his patron, from indolence or inca- 
pacity, was unable to afford. A cynical 
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politician, more remarkable himself for 
the keenness of his thought than the 
graces of his oratory, is said to have de- 
clared that a certain speech listened to 
with attention from the son of a duke 
would ‘not have been tolerated from the 
son of a marquis. The distinction, per- 
haps, is too finely cut, but this rule of 
judgment comes down from our political 
ee sg and unfortunately is not yet obso- 
lete. ‘What has been said of oratory 
applies to administration. In the absence 
of anything like competition among the 
ablest men, and of a career open to talent, 
the proper stimulus to skill and industry 
was wanting. Great peers and wealthy 
country gentlemen untrained to business, 
aided by adventurers bent upon serving 
themselves rather than the country, and 
using the ill-rewarded drudgery of hopeless 
clerks, were poor instruments for the con- 
duct of affairs. As their tenure of office 
was toa great extent independent of capac- 
ity, it developed capacity to a correspond- 
ingly slight extent. A lofty ambition, an 
ardent nature, a consciousness of powers 
seeking and delighting in their full dis- 
charge, have no doubt at all times fur- 
nished orators and statesmen of the high- 
est rank to England. But the great- 
names and stirring conflicts of Walpole 
and Pulteney, of Chatham, of Wyndham, 
of Burke, of Fox and Pitt, disguise from 
us the gulf of intellectual — beneath 
this glittering and splendid surface. 

In the long prevalence of an aristocratic 
oe. diminished now, but not alto- 
gether done away with, and subsisting 
still in its effects even more powerfully 
than in itself, one of the special causes, as 
we have said, of the comparative stupidity 
of politicians in England may be dis- 
cerned. But the evil is inherent in the 
very conditions of what are called prac- 
tical politics. The real development of 
mind is to be sought in what Mr. Arnold 
calls its disinterested play in science and 
art. Discipline in the methods of research 
after truth, familiarity with the highest 
conceptions of the universe, delight in the 
most perfect forms of expression, whether 
they take the shape of literature or of the 
plastic and imitative arts, these are the 
feeders and purifiers of the mind. The 
artist, including the author as well as the 
sculptor, the painter, and the actor, and 
the man of science, live, so far as they 
are true to their work, in the society of 
nature and of its great interpreters. They 
are constantly in the presence of their 
betters. The statesman lives habitually 
in the society of county and borough mem- 
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bers ; or, if we restrict our view to the 
intimate associations of the Cabinet, of 
men little if at all above these intellectually. 
In other words, the finest mind is habitu- 
ally in the presence of its inferiors, whose 
ideas and impulses are to it what his daily 
beer was to Mr. Justice Maule, the instru- 
mentality with which he brought himself 
down to the level of his work. He must 
think their thoughts and speak their lan- 
guage. To be over their heads, to be, as a 
dexterous politician said of a great philos- 
opher, too clever for the House of Com- 
mons, to have nobler and farther-reaching 
conceptions than they, is to commit the 
sin for which there is no Parliamentary 
forgiveness. It is sometimes said that the 
House of Commons is wiser than any 
single member ; a saying which, according 
as it is interpreted, is either an absurdity 
oratruism. It may mean, what is indis- 
putable, that the whole is greater than the 
part, or, whatis impossible, that the average 
is higher than the elements which raise it. 
The House of Commons can only be wiser 
than some particular member by following 
the guidance of some other member who 
on that particular occasion is wiser than 
he; that is to say, it is wiser than one 
ot its less wise members. The saying, 
however, is intended to affirm the position 
that intellectual superiority is not the tru- 
est guide in politics, or in other words that 
politicians, in so far as they are successful, 
are comparatively stupid, a position which 
we are far from disputing. On the con- 
trary, we affirm it as a truth of observation 
and experience, and are at the present mo- 
ment doing our best to account for it. As 
regards the proposition itself, it means 
simply that the House of Commons knows 
its own mind, such as it is, and, whatever 
the worth of that knowledge, better than 
any single member of it; and as a rule 
the average member who is in sympathy 
with it will interpret it better than the 
member of much higher powers who is 
above its level. But it is only wiser than 
its wisest members in the sense in which 
the field may be said to be wiser than the 
farmer, or the ocean than the navigator ; 
that is to say, in no intelligible sense at 
all. Like nature, if it is to be commanded 
it must be obeyed; and the necessity 
of understanding it is by confusion of 
ge taken for its understanding of 
itself. 

The inferior society in which politicians 
live, inferior in intelligence and cultivation, 
and the necessity of adapting their own 
thoughts and aims to those of the ordinary 
minds and characters they have to in- 
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fluence, brings about the decline and de- 
terioration of men of originally fine endow- 
ments. It either prevents these qualities 
from developing, or stunts them where 
they have a certain degree of growth. 
Their “nature is subdued to what it works 
in, like the dyer’s hand.” This evil is in 
part qualified by another. It is chiefly the 
second-rate order of minds and characters 
that betake themselves now to politics in 
England— minds already on the level to 
which superiority needs to be reduced 
before it can be effective. For this reason, 
probably, whenever an occasion demands 
a hero in politics, he has been seldom 
found in the walks of professional states- 
manship. The national crisis which asks 
for a deliverer, finds him not among those 
who have been deteriorated and dwarfed 
by the ordinary work and associations of 
politics, but in a man who has lived among 
nobler ideas and associations, and culti- 
vated a larger and more liberal nature. 
The practice of affairs is, no doubt, a dis- 
cipline of some value; but'nearly every- 
thing depends on what the affairs are. 
To manage the House of Commons, to 
get bills through committee, to administer 
a public office, does not seem usually to 
be good training for very difficult business. 
When a considerable emergency occurs 
there is almost invariably a break-down of 
the departments. The true discipline of 
public business is to teach men readiness 
in action and fertility in resources. Its 
ordinary effect is to harden them in rou- 
tine, which suits poorly enough even the 
common round and the daily task of busi- 
ness, and which is a hindrance and which 
may be ruin when necessities, transcend- 
ing precedents and rules of office, have to 
be encountered. The fact is that the 
training of affairs, invaluable as it is, sel- 
dom bears its proper fruit, unless the 
affairs are a man’s own, or when the con- 
sequences of failure are sure to come 
upon him in a rapid and crushing manner. 
The merchant or capitalist, whose ven- 
tures depend upon his personal vigil- 
ance; the engineer who has to deal with 
overwhelming physical forces, the military 
commander who has to contend at once 
with the not always benevolent neutrality 
of nature and the watchfulness of human 
enemies, cannot afford to take things 
easily. Action is forced upon them; they 
must either succeed or conspicuously fail 
In politics, usually, the state of things is 
entirely different. The demand is rarely 
made for heroic measures; the prudence 
which is taught is that rather which shuns 
difficulty and dreads failure, than that 





blending of caution and audacity which 
finds in the way of seeming danger the 
true path of safety. The education of 
practice in Parliamentary politics is there- 
fore for the most part an education in the 
arts of inaction, evasion, and delay. The 
blame of doing nothing is usually less 
than the blame of doing amiss. A great 
writer, whose instinctive sagacity was 
often wiser than the elaborated reflections 
of more painful thinkers, embodied the 
characteristic weakness of political training 
in England, when he made “ How not to 
do it” the aim of our statesmen. Lord 
Melbourne’s “ Can’t you leave it alone?” 
gave expression to the same paralysis of 
action in excessive caution and prudence. 
Politics of this sort will attract feeble 
minds and characters, or will enfeeble 
those naturally stronger. The oratory 
which they foster will be that of mystifica- 
tion, amusement, and excitement. Ac- 
quaintance with political philosophy or 
economic science will be felt to be wholl 

superfluous. Even that empirical heel 
edge of his age and country, and of the 
assembly in and through which he rules, 
which are essential to every practical 
statesman, will be little more than the 
charlatan’s or demagogue’s acquaintance 
with the foibles and passions of popular 
sentiment and opinion. The admiral who 
boasted that he brought his ships home 
uninjured from seas in which he had not 
encountered the enemy, and the French- 
man whose achievement it was to have 
kept himself alive during the French Revo- 
lution, represent the prevalent aims of 
modern statesmanship. A ministry exists 
to keep itself in existence; if the ship, 
without going anywhere or doing anything, 
can be kept afloat, that is held to be all 
that can be required. This /ainéant 
policy does not require any high range of 
intellect. Men of the first order will seek 
careers which afford ampler scope to 
capacity. If they betake themselves to 
public life, which affords them no oppor- 
tunity of great public work, there is dan- 
ger of their devoting their energies to their 
own private and personalends. Or merely 
to establish a character for “honesty ” 
will often prove enough to repose on. A 
picture, a statue, or a poem, does not 
receive additional value from the fact that 
its author is a very pleasant and straight- 
forward sort of fellow; but “honest Jack 
Althorp’s ” statesmanship rested entirely 
on this basis of character; and a late Par- 
liamentary leader has been commended on 
the ground that “there is not the making 
of a lie in him.” A career in which char- 
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acter may be a substitute for capacity 
must, from the nature of the case, be pur- 
sued on a lower intellectual level than 
those in which intelligence and cultivation 
and general or special knowledge are 
absolutely essential. 

The natural and almost necessary infe- 
riority of politicians as a class, is compati- 
ble with the unsurpassed intellectual and 
moral greatness of statesmanship of the 
highest class. Men are not wanting in 
the history of any country, least of all in 
that of ours, and they have represen- 
tatives among us now, who have found or 
made work for themselves to do which 
taxes the very highest gifts, and in the 
doing of which the very humblest and 
most commonplace allies and instruments 
acquire a sort of transfiguration. Their 
appearance and exertions mark the high- 
water point in the national life, an epoch 
of brief but fruitful work, an epoch of 
civil heroism. But the languor comes 


after the exertion; and in such a period of 
languor we seem now to be plunged. 
Even the men who counted for much 
when they followed a great leader, be- 
come mere cyphers when the figure 
which stood at their head is removed. 
Apart from these singular cases of 


moral and intellectual ascendency, the 
gifts which make a Parliamentary leader 
are just those which make a man popular 
in society. The cheerful animal spirits 
and vigorous gaiety of temperament which 
characterized Lord Palmerston, or the 
amusing qualities of a public entertainer 
which marked Charles Townshend (not to 
seek for living illustrations), are what it 
most relishes —the quailties which make 
a first-rate host in a country house, or an 
amusing diner-out in town. H. 


From Good Words. 
DORIS BARUGH. 
A YORKSHIRE STORY, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ PATTY.” 
Book IV.— MoTHERHOOD. 
CHAPTER XXIV. 

RALPH BURNESTON’S BROTHER. 


Towarps the end of the autumn holi- 
days, Ralph Burneston, having chosen to 
travel all night, electrified first the village 
and then the Hall by arriving in a flood of 
morning sunshine. His first inquiry was 
for the housekeeper; and by her he was 
admitted to Mrs. Burneston’s sitting-room, 
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and introduced to his baby brother. 
“Turn its face this way, Faith. Well, it’s 
not so very ugly for a baby, and, thank 
God, it’s not Tike the Barughs. I was 
afraid it would have red hair, like that ter- 
rible old farmer. There; take your rub- 
bish away.” 

Ralph walked to the window, quite un- 
heeding the “ Hush! hush!” “ Whisht! 
whisht !” which had accompanied his sur- 
vey of his little brother; for Faith had 
gone into the dressing-room and taken the 
baby from the cradle in the absence of the 
nurse. 

Faith looked down at the child and then 
at Ralph; and then she said, in a low 
tone, “It’s as like yersel’, Master Ralph, 
as it can be; it’s a Burneston, ivvery spit 
on’t.” She turned to carry the infant 
away. 

“ Let’s have another look,” Ralph said. 
“ Poor little devil! What a funny thing 
to think I was such another little chap! 
By Jove! it’s laughing at me. I think I 
like having a brother, Faith, after all. 
You see he won’t interfere with me at 
all.” 

Faith glanced at the half-open door of 
communication, but Mrs. Burneston was 
still lying asleep on a sofa in the bedroom 
within. 

“Tl close the inner door, sir,” she 
said. “I ought to have done it sooner. 
The missis is asleep yonder.” But Ralph 
was examining the baby’s hand. 

“ How pretty its hand is! And look! 
don’t move, Faith; its jolly little fingers 
have caught hold of me! Poor little 
chap! I suppose there was more fuss 
made when I was born, wasn’t there? It 
must be horrid to be a second son, and 
to feel you’ve no land. A second son’s a 
nobody, Faith, I can tell you; and it’s 
worse for this poor little thing because his 
mother had no fortune of her own. Poor 
little chap! he’ll have to earn his living 
and marry a rich wife. But I’ll take 
care of him. There, that'll do; take it 
away.” 

Spite of her adoration for Ralph, Faith 
had a woman’s natural feeling of worship 
for babies, and she resented the pitying 
manner in which the heir of Burneston 
seemed to regard his unconscious 
brother. 

“It’s a reeal shame that ’tis, honey,” she 
said, as she laid the infant again in his 
cradle, “ when ye’s sike a beauty ’at waaz 
nivvers seen. Whisht! whisht! ye mun 
be a gude bairn, as gude as ye’s bonny.” 
And she stood patting the little soft roll till 
it sank into sleep again. 
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“ Faith !” 

The housekeeper started. Mrs. Bur- 
neston was calling her from the bedroom. 
Faith went in and found her young mis- 
tress sitting up and quite awake. 

“TI shall leave my room to-day,” Doris 
said, “and I believe nurse is going away 
in a few days. I have called you in here, 
Mrs. Emmett, to ask you if you will take 
the superintendence of the nursery into 
your own hands. There are the two 
nursemaids, but I cannot trust baby to 
strangers. I can trust him fully to you, if 
you are willing to accept this charge. It 
need not interfere with your other du- 
ties.” 

Faith stood stupefied. Her intercourse 
with her young mistress had been simply 
official. Doris never spoke to her except 
about her duties, and Mrs. Emmett cher- 
ished the belief that if she gave the shad- 
ow of an excuse the new mistress would 
gladly get her dismissed. It took her sev- 
eral minutes to reconcile this flattering 
mark of confidence with Mrs. Burneston’s 
previous cold reserve. She seemed to 
see some plan in it to make her lose her 

lace, but Doris gave her no time for hes 
itation. 

“T want you, please, to make up your 
mind at once,” she said. “If you refuse, 
of course it will not affect your position 
here, but I prefer that baby should be 
under your charge; while he is young he 
will, dl course, require more of your per- 
sonal superintendence, but I will take care 
that there shall be few visitors, so that you 
may not be overtaxed; and it seems to me 
you are quite competent to train baby’s 
nurses in your own ways.” 

Faith’s vanity was appeased. It was 
such a revelation to find that her young 
mistress, who had never praised anything 
but her jams, had really been studying her 
and appreciating her all this while. For 
these few moments she almost forgave 

Doris for having married the master of 
the Hall. She made a ceremonious curt- 


sy. 
Ne Ah’ll be fain to do t’ best ah can to 
please yey, ma’am,” she said; ‘an’ fer t’ 
babe, onybody wad be fain to take tent o’ 
sike a bonny bairn.” 

“Very well; I am glad you think so; 
then you can take possession of the nurs- 
eries as soon as you like. Now send Bur- 
nell to me, please.” 

Doris smiled, and then, as soon as Faith 
had departed, she crossed her large room 
to the smaller one where the infant lay 
sleeping. Bending over it she kissed it 


vehemence. “How I love it!” she 
smiled; “but I suppose every woman 
loves her child more than she can love in 
any other way. I feel that Philip and 
every one else — father even — are noth- 
ing now, compared to this precious little 
one. Oh, my darling !— my own, own 
sweet baby!” Again she kissed it fondly. 

She ha pinned long ago, and settled it 


with her husband, that Faith should, if 


possible, rear her child. Her notion was 
that an old servant was far more likely to 
train it as she wished it to be trained than 
a new-comer who felt no interest in the 
Burneston’s. She knew that her own and 
her mother’s nursery traditions could not 
be trusted; and “ early habits are so im- 
portant,” Doris had said to herself in the 
long solitary hours she had lately passed. 
The difficulty had been how to speak to 
Faith on sath a subject ; but Doris’s quick 
ears had heard not only Ralph’s loud 
speeches, but also the soft crooning over 
her babe when the housekeeper thought 
herself quite alone with it. 

And now her difficulties were ended, and 
the future safety of her baby seemed se- 
cured ; for though she disliked Faith and 
shrank from her, she respected her quali- 
ties and felt full trust in them; yet instead 
of feeling soothed and relieved, it seemed to 
Doris as if all aim had gone out of her 
life. 

Her husband had taken her to London, 
and she had soon become aware of her 
own deficiencies, but these did not crush 
her into shyness and mauvaise honte. 
She was greatly admired, and at first her 
husband watched her anxiously, wonderin 
what the effect of so much worship woul 
produce; but it did not turn his young 
wife’s head. She was pleased to find that 
spite of her shortcomings her power was 
so absolute, and her feeling of gratitude to 
her husband gained strength as she re- 
flected that but for him she might have 
been like some hidden gem in an unex- 
plored mine. 

“Tcan never thank you enough, dear,” 
she said to him one day while they were in 
London. “Suppose you had not married 
me, I must have pined for want of a con- 
genial atmosphere.” 

He was deeply touched; for Doris 
rarely gave him a glimpse of her inner 
feelings. 

“I had my reward when you married 
me; and if you will always love me, my 
darling, I can wish for nothing more.” 

Doris smiled, but she thought that she 





passionately. She startled herself by her 


could give him far greater oo by 
studying and perfecting herself in all the 


. 
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duties of her position, and: making herself 
really fit to be mistress of Burneston. 

Sometimes Philip Burneston had mar- 
velled at his wife’s persevering pursuit of 
pleasure. She would never refuse an in- 
vitation if there were any possible means 
of accepting it, and was most dutiful in 
returning calls, and in attending concerts, 
fancy bazaars, and flower-shows ; and yet 
she seemed to take no real interest in these 
amusements, but to fulfil engagements as 
a matter of daily routine. 

At a lecture at the Royal Institution they 
met Gilbert Raine. The meeting between 
the two old friends was at first stiff on both 
sides; but Doris received Mr. Raine most 

raciously, and before the end of the even- 
ing Gilbert was conquered. 

“‘ Good-night, old fellow,” he said, as he 
and Burneston stood together a moment, 
after putting Doris into her carriage. “I 
congratulate you heartily; you have won 
a prize. She is quite charming.” 

Next day he dined with the Burnestons ; 
and he was greatly struck with the intelli- 
gence and interest shown by Doris about 
some plans for the improvement of the 
property. 

“ Philip was right after all,” he said, as 
he went home to his rooms. “That girl 


has some sense, and right feeling too. 
She don’t care a fraction for all the fashion 
and rubbish, compared with her home 


duties. And yet, from the way people talk 
about the. beautiful Mrs. Burneston, I 
expected to find her head completely 
turned. It’s a wonderful piece of luck for 
Phil as it has turned out.” 

But Doris had learned one fact in Lon- 
don, which had been unknown to her 
secluded existence, and that was, the posi- 
tion of a younger son in such a family as 
the Burnestons. She had consoled her- 
self by remembering that at the time of 
her marriage her father had told her that 
she, and any children she might have, were 
provided for. But she had shrunk from 
the contemplation of any pecuniary advan- 
tage, and had not asked any questions. 

Ralph’s pity for her baby had not only 
revived the feeling of dislike which he had 
created on her wedding-day, but had filled 
her with misgivings. Was it then quite 
impossible that out of all these large es- 
tates some part could be settled on her 
boy? But this was not all. During these 
days of enforced solitude her thoughtful 
mind had gone back to its old habit of 
planning the future —a habit which first 
her foreign journey, and then her busy 
London life, had greatly chegked, and now 
Ralph’s words called up vividly a picture, 
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which as yet had only foreshadowed itself 
dimly. She saw herself left a young wid. 
ow, turned out of the Hall by her hus- 
band’s son, before she had attained the 
position which she had resolved to make 
for herself. What chance would she have, 
she asked herself, of rearing her child as 
Ralph’s equal ? — for Doris had an almost 
slavish belief in the value of surrounding 
influences, as a means of culture. 

She stood, looking down at the sleeping 
baby, with a troubled face. 

“ It will be worse for him,” she thought, 
“to be reared here at first accustomed to 
luxury, and all this charming outer life, 
and then to have to give most of it up; 
and yet”—the far-off, questioning gaze 
in those deep liquid eyes grew intense — 
“what else can happen? Whenever his 
father dies, he and I must leave the Hall 
— we can never live here dependent on 
Ralph — unless,’”—a bright gleam of 
hope spread from lip to brow, irradiating 
the lovely face, and bringing the color on 
the delicate skin, — “unless” — but the 
vision she was contemplating disturbed 
her serenity, the light faded out of her 
face, and she frowned, as if in rebuke of 
herself, 

Then she leant over her babe and kissed 
it. ‘I must know soon,” she said, “ how 
my boy is provided for; but I will be very 
kind to Ralph, he is baby’s brother, and it 
must be my fault if we don’t get on well 
together.” 


CHAPTER XXV, 


AN EMPTY HEAD IS THE DEVIL’S WORK- 
SHOP. 


Doris was not impulsive or imagina- 
tive, she was specially realistic and prac- 
tical; and yet that night, when she was 
ooh she felt that she had deceived her- 
self. 

She had said it must be her own fault if 
she did not get on well with Ralph; anda 
careless observer would have pronounced 
her manner towards her stepson kind and 
pleasant. But Ralph was not at ease with 
her; he had not forgiven her for marrying 
his father. His stiff, indifferent greeting 
roused Doris’s pride. 

He had addressed all his conversation 
to the squire, and when she joined in the 
talk he became cold and polite, and seemed 
to lose all interest in what was going for- 
ward. Doris had grown colder and colder, 
and when at dinner-time the lad made some 
disparaging remarks on farmers, she 
flushed scarlet. Then by a great effort 
she checked her anger. 
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“ After all, perhaps I em him,” 
she thought, “he possibly considers that 
I now belong to his own class, and speaks 
without reflecting or wishing to pain me. 
I will not dislike him.” 

She turned to Ralph, and forcing one of 
her sweet, rare smiles, she began to ques- 
tion him about his school life. He an- 
swered her courteously, but this was evi- 
dently not a successful topic, and she 
changed to their own es and told, 
him some of the wonders she had seen in 
Rome and Florence. It seemed'to her 
that if George had so enjoyed this kind of 
talk, this better-taught youth must surely 
feel still more interest in it. 

His father had always refused to take 
Ralph abroad with him, and the lad lis- 
tened, but’ with ill-concealed indifference, 
to her descriptions; and then he asked 
her how she had liked Ascot, and whether 
she did not think riding in the Park. the 
chief enjoyment of London life. 

“TI liked it at first,’ she said, “but I 
soon wearied of it—it grew so monoto- 
nous. We used to prefer long rides a 
little way out of London.” 

Ralph’s eyes opened widely. 

“ Awfully slow I should think,” he said, 
“one can do that in the country ; in fact, 
it’s the only thing a lady can do. I can’t 
fancy how people can go on living in a 
place like this for weeks together without 
hunting and shooting to look forward to,” 
he ended with an impatient groan. 

Mr. Burneston had kept silence in the 
hope that Doris and Ralph were making 
acquaintance, but he looked up at the sud- 
den change in his son’s voice. 

“You used to be happy enough here,” 
he said, smiling. 

“Yes, when I was a little chap I did 
not know any better. Ridley says there 
have been no birds this year worth speak- 
ing about, and this is not a hunting coun- 
try. I really don’t see what a fellow’s to 
do,” he added discontentedly. 

“You may ride my horse, if you like, 

for a change,” said Doris. “She is such 
a pretty creature. I have named her 
Thekla.” 
- Ralph brightened a little. “I will go 
and look at her. this evening; ” and then 
he added, “ But how about wet days? my 
father is no hand at billiards, and I sup- 
pose you can’t play at all?” 

Doris laughed. 

‘ No, I have never learned to play; you 
shall teach me. But don’t you ever 
read?” 

‘ Ralph shook his 


head and looked con- 
temptuous. ‘ ; 
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“Hate it. I am bored quite enough 
with books at Eton, thank you. I like a 
sporting paper well enough, but I can’t 
bear the sight of a book. But don’t you 
trouble about me, Mrs. Burneston,” he 
said politely. “I will find some way of 
amusing myself. Now I am going to see 
the mare.” 

Deris felt a glow of self-respect. How 
inferior in every quality but personal beauty 
was this lad to her own brother; and as 
she thought of George and the interest he 
had shown in all she told him, it seemed 
to her that she had not thoroughly ap- 
preciated her brother. 

“You will soon get on with Ralph, I 
see,” said Mr. Burneston, far too happy in 
having his wife down-stairs again to sus- 
pect discord. Since his marriage, life had 
been gilded, little worries and vexations 
had no power over his facile temper. 

“T hope so,” and then she added slowly, 
“though I’m afraid there is not much sym- 
pathy between us.” 

Her husband smiled admiringly. “ You 
are too good about everything, child,” he 
said, “and so you expect too much of 
others. Ralph is quite a lad, and has to 
learn like every one else; but don’t you 
trouble about it, my pet, the world will 
teach him all that is necessary. A boy 
cannot be reared like a girl, remember.” 

Doris sighed, but she did not attempt to 
dispute her husband’s wisdom. As yet 
her faith in his judgment was implicit. It 
was a powerful proof of her belief in her 
surroundings that she failed to see the 
strong mental likeness between Ralph 
Burneston and her husband. 

Her new life had been hitherto so varied 
that there had been no want of subjects of 
talk. Once only in that first visit of Mr. 
and Mrs. Boothroyd she had been pained 
by some words spoken by Mr. Burneston 
in regard to a woman’s education, but she 
had soon forgotten these. She found in 
her husband the refinement of speech and 
manner which she so highly valued, and 
he seemed to her so superior to any one 
else that she was quite satisfied. Mr. 
Raine’s talk had fascinated her and roused 
her curiosity, but his abrupt, eccentric 
manner weakened the wish she had felt 
for a longer talk with him. 

“ Come and say good-night to baby,” she 
said to her husband, and they left the room 
together. 


Meantime Ralph sauntered to the sta- 
bles, but not finding any of the men about, 
he changed his mind and went out beside 
the river. 


we. 
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The evening promised rain, there was a 
red glow in the east, and the clouds seemed 
to be in a hurry to change their quarters, 
careering from one part of the sky to the 
other as if they were playing “‘ puss in the 
corner.” ; 

As Ralph walked on looking at the wa- 
ter, he saw a fish dart to the surface. 

“By Jove,” he said, “that’s an idea! 
I’ll have some fishing, and I’ll get that 
fellow Ephraim Crewe to come with me; 
he’s the only chap in the village who knows 
anything, unless it’s old Sunley, and he’s 
such a pragmatical old fool.” 

He turned up the steep street and soon 
reached Crewe’s farm. 

Mrs. Crewe came out, red as a peony 
with delight, and full of apologies and 
curtsies. 

“It’s maist unfortnit,” she said, “bud 
Ephraim hes ghen to Redcar fer twae ur 
mebbe three deays, an’ ah donnut look fer 
*im then, Maister Ralph —bud appen it’s 
fer t’ fishin’, awd Sunley’s sprack at ’t.” 

Ralph was tired with his journey, and 
it seemed to him that everything was go- 
ing cross. It was all the fault of this 
foolish marriage. His father had not been 
much of a companion formerly, but he had 
been better than no one. 

“ Now,” he murmured, “I suppose we 
shall have to go into the drawing-room 
after dinner instead of getting a smoke in 
the evening. It's a most awful bore; if 
she were a lady it would be different, but 
I can never be at my ease with a person 
of that kind, there’s no counting on what 
she may say or do.” 

It was lighter at the top of the hill than 
it had been beside the river, and before 
he reached Church Farm, Ralph saw that 
old Sunley was not in his usual place out- 
side the cottage door. His chair even was 
not there, and a fresh burst of impatience 
rose to the lad’s lips. 

“By Jove!” he said angrily, “it’s be- 
yond bearing, everything is against me; 
so seldom as I come to Burneston, they 
might all be ready to do what they can.” 
Sunley’s door was fast shut, it was evi- 
dent he was absent. The next door stood 
wide open, but Ralph had always avoided 
Mrs. Duncombe; he had a horror of deaf- 
ness, and he turned away hastily from the 
cottage door. 

Something, he could andl tell what, 
caught his ear; he stood still listening; 
was it the wind among the fir branches? 
No, the air was calm and still spite of the 
restlessness among the clouds overhead. 
Then he thought the sound might be 
made by the rustle of the pigs among the 
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straw of Church Farm yard, and he turned 
at once to the white gate. % 

There was not a pig to be seen; the 
only living creatures were the black and 
white ducks dipping their broad yellow 
beaks into the heres: nd as they swam 
merrily round it. Ralph looked on to the 
gate leading into the garden of the farm- 
house. He remembered that George 
Barugh had formerly been a sort of amuse- 
ment to him in his holidays. “But I was 
only a oy then,” said this man of seven- 
teen. “I should find the poor fellow dull 
enough now. What could have possessed 
my father to make that poor homely lad 
his brother-in-law? By-the-bye, I must 
have it clearly understood that I am not to 
be thrown in the way of those Barughs.” 

As his eyes rested cn the farmhouse 
he saw figures in the garden, and next 
minute a woman came forward to the 
gate. 

Ralph remembered her at once. 

“Good evening, Mrs. Swaddles,” he 
said. “Where’s Shadrach? He can fish, 
can’t he?” 

Mrs. Swaddles curtsied, and came out 
into the yard. 

“ Gude een, sir.” Mrs. Swaddles curt- 
sied again, and then she shook her un- 
tidy golden locks. “ Bud Shadrach’s nae 
t’ yam, he ’es gehn wiv Farmer Crewe an’ 
Maister Sunley tu Redcar, sir, tu seea t’ 
booat reeace.” 

“Confound Redcar!” Ralph said angri- 
ly; then his eye wandered back to the 
garden, where another slight figure stood 
in the shadow of the porch. “ Who’s 
that standing there?” he said carelessly. 

Mrs. Swaddles grinned. She was still 
a young woman, but the action showed 
how fat her double chin was. 

“Wheea, sir,” she said, “yey kens 
Rase; sheea ’s bahded i’ t’ village thruf t’ 
tahme ut her fayther and mudher deed, 
an’ left her tu Missis Duncombe; an’ that 
war u matter o’ sexteén year sin.” 

“Rose Duncombe?” A small, freck- 
led, fat face, seen years ago, rose up in 
Ralph’s memory, and recalled an early 
disgust. “Oh, yes,” he said, turning his 
eyes away, “I remember her.” 

But the figure had come through the 
gate. Rose saw that the young squire 
was going away without speaking to her, 
and she was determined to get the chance 
of speaking to him. 

“Good evenin’, sir,” she curtsied; but 
there was a pout on her lips at his indif- 
ference. As he turned round the pout 
vanished into a blush and dimpling smiles, 
that made Rose look her prettiest. The 
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young man gave a slight start, and held 
out his hand to her. 

“Why, I ought to have known you,” 
he said, as recognition flashed on him. 
“ How could I be sostupid? I saw you in 
church, Rose, on the wedding-day, but I 
couldn’t make you out afterwards, How’s 
aa Duncombe? I'll go in and see 

er.” 

Full of sudden interest in the deaf wom- 
an, he was ready to lead the way to her 
cottage. 

“ Gran’mother’s a-bed, sir,” said Rose ; 
“but I'll tell her you was so good as to 
ask for her. She’d be proud to see you, 
sir.” And her blue eyes gazed at him full 
of admiration. 

Ralph felt flattered. Rose was prettier 
than he had thought her. 

“Has Shadrach still got that terrier, 
Mrs. Swaddles?” he said, catching at an 
excuse for lingering. “Fury he used to 
call her, I think?” 

“Yey meeans Pickles, sir; yey called 
t? awd lass yursel’. Sheeas gitten fower 
poops, an’ thur as likely as can be.” Then, 
as Ralph turned back towards the farm- 
house, she added, “Coom in an’ sit ye 
doon, sir, an’ ah’ll sheea yu t’ poops.” 

She bustled in first, conscious that the 
room was in disorder, for Rose had just 
been lecturing her on untidy ways. Rose 
was a sort of queen to Sukey Swaddles. 
At first the girl had turned up her nose 
at these successors of the Barughs, for 
Shadrach was only the vicar’s head man ; 
but by degrees Sukey’s flattery and re- 
spectful ways had grown pleasant to Rose, 
and she had taken to visiting Mrs. Swad- 
— to the infinite disgust of Joseph Sun- 
ey. 
Ralph slackened his pace. Rose held 
back to let him pass through the gate, 
which she kept open. 

“You have grown so pretty, Rose,” — 
Ralph blushed like a girl — “that it is no 
wonder I did not know you.” He looked 
at her, and Rose blushed too. 

“T knew you, sir,” she said, in a low 
voice. “I sud ha’ known you anywhere.” 

“Should you?” Ralph’s dignity as a 
man felt reproved. “ Well, I’ve altereda 
good deal though. I’llcome and see your 
grandmother to-morrow,” he said. “Is 
she as deaf as ever?” 

“ She’s a good deal deafer,” said Rose, 
sighing. And she raised her eyes pite- 
ously, and looked into Ralph’s. 

There was nothing in the words, and 

et they both felt that a bond was estab- 
lished etween them. That exchange of 
complaint and sympathy had given thema 





new interest to their lives; days perhaps 
is atruer rendering; for Ralph’s notion 
of life was how to make each day as “ jol- 
ly” as possible; while Rose’s creed ar- 
rived at the same result by an inverse 
process. She wanted to be free from 
each day’s work, and each day’s trouble in 
making her grandmother hear. 

The gaze lasted an instant, and then the 
youth said, “ Let me hold the gate,” and 
took it from her plump fingers. 

A glow of pleasure spread over Rose’s 
face as she went into the house. She was 
proud Mrs. Swaddles should see the young 
squire’s politeness to her. 

“ Theer’s Pickles, sir.” Mrs. Swaddles 
pointed to a basket in a corner of the dim 
room, from which came a murmur of sob- 
bing and yelping; but at the sound of 
footsteps Pickles jumped out, and ran, first 
sniffing, and waggling her tail and body, and 
then with a prolonged whine of welcome, 
to introduce herself to Ralph. Sukey 
immediately sprawled beside the basket 
and produced four creatures something 
like large white maggots, with pink toes 
and noses, snuffling in the uninteresting 
fashion of very young puppies. 

“Wad ye hev twae on’em, sir, ur mair? 
An ye will Shadrach ’ll be reet doon fain.” 

“No, thank you.” Ralph looked dis- 
gusted. “ Put them back, Mrs. Swaddles. 
They’re regular mongrels; not one of 
them a scrap like the mother. I should 
drown them if they.were mine.” 

“Massy! droon’em! Tu think o’ that 
noo.” Mrs. Swaddles put back the pup- 
pies, and stood upright. Her hair had 
come unfastened with her exertions, and 
streamed over her shoulders in roughened 
abundance. But she stood still, uncon- 
scious of this accident, one dirty finger in 
her mouth, pondering Ralph’s words. 

“ Well, good-night.” He had been look- 
ing at Rose, regardless of Mrs. Swaddles’s 
dismay at the doom he had pronounced 
on the puppies; and now he nodded to 
the dishevelled creature and turned to the 
door. “You're coming my way, arn’t 
you?” he said to Rose. He spoke ver 
low, without looking round. Sukey Swad- 
dles roused up, pushed the hair out of her 
eyes, and spoke out suddenly, — 

“Waaz ah tu say tu Shadrach ’at ’e 
mun droond yal t’ poops ?” 

Ralph laughed. ‘“ He can do just as he 
likes. If they were mine they’d be 
drowned to-night.” 

He looked for Rose, but she had slipped 
out and away. He could not see her any- 
where, though he loitered through the 
farmyard. When he reached the gate, 
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he saw that the door of Mrs. Duncombe’s 
cottage was now closed. 

“She’s a nice, well-behaved little girl,” 
he thought. “She doesn’t choose to be 
seen walking about the village with me.” 

“ Good-night, Mrs. Swaddles. Don't 
forget the fishing.” 

“ What an extraordinary difference there 
is in men’s minds,” said this man of seven- 
teen, as he walked down the hill again. 
“ I fnight just as well fall in love with this 
girl, and want to marry her; for she’s 
prettier than Mrs. Burneston, and it seems 
to me my father married his wife entirely 
for her looks. I don’t believe in her man- 
ners. I expect they’re put on.” 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


AN UNEXPECTED VISITOR AT THE 
CAIRN. 


THE sun has set, and a broad grey mist 
is rising fast from the valley, blotting out 
the villages and farmsteads that lie cra- 
dled beside the river and the tall trees that 
mark its course; blotting out, too, the 
form of the hills across the valley till their 
tops grow confused with clouds ina grey 
expanse bordered by luminous red, and 
this as it mounts changes to pale green, 
across which steal narrow leaden-hued 
cloud lines. 

The day has been very hot, so hot that 
George — who has been rather ailing of 
late — has feared to expose himself to the 
glare of sunshine on the unsheltered moor, 
and this evening he has strolled out to the 
highest point near the farm, a weird, deso- 
late spot, where a heap of black grit stones, 
piled one on another, seem to record some 
crime enacted there: this is really the 
Cairn. All around stretches the wild 
moor, strewn here and there with long 
layers of greystone which rise up in abrupt 
crags at the edge of the weird platform, 
where valleys yawn between the Cairn and 
the still loftier hills miles away. These 
hills rise sharply from the purple line of 
moor and the mist which rises also from 
the valleys on this side of it; but the mist 
here does not shroud human life and 
dwellings as it does on the other side; 
even in broad noonday glare all is deso- 
late, one stretch of purple heather or bare 
brown moor and faint blue hills beyond. 

George loved this vast solitude; he was 
often glad toget away from his mother’s 
weak, purposeless talk, and although he 
was now able in many ways to share his 
father’s work, still he had to husband his 
strength and often to take complete rest. 

As the long leaden clouds spread west- 
wards he turned to go home; he was two 
miles from the farm, and it would be 
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almost dark before he reached it, but still 
he lingered. 

“?T wad do Doris a sight 0’ good to come 
up here, body and mind too,” he said, 
“’twad blow away t’ mists 0’ self-conceit 
an’ worldliness she’s gettin’. I’s feared 
she’s sorely changed. She did ought to 
ha’ cum an’ seen father long since. Well, 
maybe t’ babe ’ll work a blessed change.” 

He longed sorely to see his little nephew, 
but Doris had not sent a second invitation 
tothe Cairn. She had written from time 
to time putting off her promised visit — 
but only a few days ago, she had written 
to her mother saying she hoped, when 
baby was old enough to travel, to take him 
to see his grandparents, and this promise 
had healed the soreness which taxed even 
John Barugh’s faith in his beautiful child. 

George wondered what would happen 
about the child’s bringing up; his simple 
mind went directly to truths without being 
turned aside by the zigzags circumstances 
seem to create for some others. 

“ Doris sud be like Hannah,” he said, 
“all mothers sud ; she sud give her little 
one to the Lord from t’ first, an’ make it t’ 
child’s first thought to love our dear Lord 
an’ seek him in ivery person an’ ivery 
place. I’d like to heva little chap to train 
fer God; an’ yet it’s an awesome thought, 
fer one ’ood hev to live fair up to one’s 
teachin’, young uns is so sharp.” 

He sighed as he began to descend the 
rocky, rugged path that led him beside 
the edge of a narrow gorge, dark and deep, 
with frowning crags bristling on either 
side. George was pondering the often 
pondered puzzle, why resolves are so 
strong in theory, so weak in practice ; why 
he failed so signally in practising what he 
preached. “There’s a way out of it,” he 
said at last. “We shall find Him if we 
watch for his light to guide us. Ah’s 
ower apt to trust to my own light.” 

He looked back at the lofty expanse of 
moor. In the distance, a large bird, a 
speck in the fast deepening gloom, rose 
from the Cairn and swooped slowly away, 
as if it rested on its wings. “ That’s how 
ah should rest,” he said. “ He’s awllys 
by me, with me, in me, —if ah’ll only rest 
on him, an’ let him guide my will and 
my tongue. Good Lord, deliver me.” 

He raised his hat and stood still. 

But it behoved him to give up reverie 
and walk with real care, for the blocks of 

it just here were so overgrown with 

rakes and .gorse that more than once he 
had nearly fallen over them. A ‘little 
stream came down from the hills at this 
point and leapt toa lower level in a double 
thread of glistening water. 
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At last he reached the bottom of the 
descent. Here was a sort of glen on the 
moor itself, formed by a spur of rock that 
overhung the great valley below; through 
this wild nook the little stream from the 
hills rushed noisily, half hidden by the 
rich tufts of heather and cloudberry, which 
nestled on huge grey boulders in the 
stream itself; breaks of tawny yellow on 
the banks, where the outer garbing had 
been rent away, were varied with tufts of 
bent whitening round the edge. 

As George drew near this noisy'‘chatter- 
tering brook he saw some one seated on 
the huge block of stone which served as a 
bridge across it; it was not his father, the 
figure was smaller, and seemed to crouch. 
A stranger was such a new sight at the 
Cairn that the lad quickened his steps with 
a feeling of expectation. 

“Hollau, lad! yey’ve come doon frat’ 
cloods, hev yey? Yer mudher sehs, sehs 
sheea, mah lad’s oop at t’ Cairn, yey mun 
needs gan yer weays an finnd un’, And 
ah sehs,‘ Neea. Ah’ll bahde tiv e’ comes ; 


atience iz a deeal better than brokken 
eeans ’— sae theer noo.” 

George was breathless, partly from his 
rapid descent, and also from the surprise 
of seeing Joseph Sunley seated as quietly 
on the heather-crowned boulder as if he 


were sitting in his own armchair opposite 
Church Farm at Burneston, with one of 
the farm dogs beside him. 

“ Why, Mr. Sunley,” he gasped, “ who’d 
ha’ thought o’ seein’ ye hereabouts ?” 

“ Woonkers!”—Sunley waved his 
hand in his usual fashion, as if he wished 
to put aside all other thoughts and‘opinions 
than his own—“there’s a mint mair 
thowt on an’ kenned than sike as yey can 
think uv ’at gans meeasin’ aboot at yal 
inds t’ deea thruf.” 

“ What is it?” — George’s sympathies 
roused at once. “ Has aught happened at 
t’ Hall to my sister or t’ babe?” 

“ Neea, neea.” Sunley looked discon- 
tented, “T’ missis an’ t’ bairn’s lahkely 
eneeaf ; bud ah’s ha’ thowt, George, at 
theer waaz yan nearer tiv’ yu i’ t’ village 
than at t’ Hall.” 

There was asly inquiry in his small, 

half-shut eyes which set George’s ears 
tingling and made his heart beat. He 
looked away across the moor. 
. “Ye mun tell me going along, Mister 
Sunley,” he said, crossing the brook as he 
spoke, “fer darkness is gaining on us 0’ t’ 
moor, an’ we find it none so easy to win 
back to t’ Cairn without a light.” 

Sunley got up stiffly, and then he gave 
as arcastic look at George. 

“Tt mun be telled, lad ; nobbut ye ken’ 
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al, ye’d be fain to lisen tiv’t at yancé; 

ud t’ yoong yallus thenks they’r reet, an’ 
’at t’ awd fooalks gans toitlin’ an’ toiterin’ 
aboot at yaal inds wivoot onny wut. Yis, 
yis, ah knaws t’ ways on ’em,” he added 
pettishly, and then walked on in silence. 

George waited, but Mr. Sunley was 
really huffed. He had heard of George’s 
visits to the rector of Steersley, and it 
seemed to him that he, the acknowledged 
mentor and guide of the youth of Bufnes- 
ton, was completely superseded by “an 
w% craw ’at can’t sae mich as fire a gun 
rs) Ra 

“ How d’ye find my father and mother?” 
George said at last. 

“ Ah seeas neea chaange,” Joseph said 
sullenly; but as they went along the 
straight path across the moor, which -he 
knew must soon bring them to the farm- 
house, he made a dead stop and laid his 
hand on George’s arm. “Ah’s nane 
comed sae far to see aither yan at’ ither. 
Ah’s comed tu seea yersel’, an’ tu talk wi’ 
yey aboot what’s yur ain business,” he 
said reproachfully, but with a keen look 
in his smalleyes. He knew that an appeal 
to the lad’s feelings was irresistible. 

“It’s reet kind on ye then, Mister Sun- 
ley, an’ I’m sorry I was not indoors when 
ye cam; nut but what mother wad see to 
ye better than I could ha’ done.” 

Sunley waved his hand. ds eae. 

“Yur mudher’s yallays menseful,” he 
said ; “ theer’s neea takking her unawares. 
Eh, lad, yey sud seea t’ mummacks at?’ 
farmhoose noo; t’ lass theer’s nowt bud a 
trail-tangs. Ah has tell’d Rase sae mair 
an yance an’ yance ageean. Ah misses ye 
sairly, mah lad.” 

George’s interest quickened. 

“I don’t think Rose would find much to 
say to Mrs. Swaddles,” he said. ‘She 
seemed to me a slovenly, stupid woman.” 

Sunley stopped and slapped George’s 
shoulder. “ Yey’s sed it, lad. Them’s 
t’ wods ’at fits her. Sheea’s a fondy, an’ 
ah tell’d Rase she’d best keep aloof; bud 
neea, neea, sheea’d ha’ sedd ah war a med- 
dlin’ awd fogrum. Waes me, lad; she’s 
gangin’ tu rewin her ain gate.” He drew 
in his breath and shook his head. 

George grew suddenly pale, but it was 
now too dusk for the sexton to note the 
change. 

“ Ah dizn’t ken hoo mich store ye set 
by Rage,” he said, “bud sheea’ll gang to 
rewin, lad, if it’s ’at sheea’s nut guided.” 

“What do you mean?” George had 
recovered the first shock, and he remem- 
bered the old man’s prejudices. “ Ye’re 
apt to be hard, Mr. Sunley; a lass with 
such a face as Rose has will always have 
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admirers ;” then the uneasiness he ‘really 
felt got beyond control. “ What’s the 
matter? Speak out, I’d liefer ye’d say it 
oot, an’ ha’ done wi’ ’t. Has aught hap- 
ened?” 

- “ Tell ’t oot! gently, lad, that’s jist what 
ah can’t deea; there’s nowt deean yit, 
nobbut theer’s mich harm owerkestin, bud 
theer’s t’ yoong lad, Ralph, littin’ an’ lat- 
tin’ efter Rase, an’ sheea thenks a deal o’ 
tim, ah knaws. Sheea’s a fond feeal an’ 
maks. leeght o’ mah warnin’s, bud mebbe, 
lad, sheea’d hearken to ye.” 

George felt struck as if some one had 
dealt him a heavy blow; he knew that this 
was far more serious than any village flir- 
tation. It seemed to him that he had him- 
self put this idea into Rose’s head. He 
walked on, bewildered, in silence, and 
Sunley did not disturb him, The old man 
was tired out with his journey and anxious 
to get to bed. 

At last George spoke. 

“Tl not meddle with Rose, Mister 
Sunley ; after all it’s not her fault if that 
foolish lad misbehaves himself, for he 
seeks her. Rose is not one to run after 
any man; don’t you take notice about it 
to father nor mother neither, an’ I’ll get 
t’ young fellow sent away from Burneston.” 

Sunley was surprised at his calmness, 
though George’s caution pleased him. 

* Vis,” he said, “ ye’re reet, lad, t’ leeast 
sed seeanest mended; oot o’ seeght is 
maist times out of mahnd wi’ t’ lasses. 
Hallau,” as the dog ran forward with a 
joyful bark, “ theer’s t’ fayther.” 

They had reached the farm without see- 
ing how near they were, and in the gloom 


there suddenly appeared the tall farmer, |. 


standing in front of the low stone wall 
which ran round the farmhouse and build- 


S. 
3 Hey, Maister Sunley,” John called out ; 
“ah thowt ye war a streayed sheep, an’ 
ah war comin’ efter yu wiv t’ collie.” 
At supper his mother rallied George 


about his silence. He had made no at- 
tempt to revisit Burneston, and she had 
begun to hope he had given up Rose. 
Now she feared that Joseph Sunley had 
brought some message which had rekin- 
dled his love. 

“Lit t’ lad be, missis.” Sunley never 
let slip the chance of snubbing a woman. 
“ Nae doobt he’s weary wi’ sae mich clah- 
min’, bud ah’s fain tu seea he can clahm 
reet weel, he’s fahne an’ hearty noo.” 

George laughed. 

“Well,” he got up and nodded to the 
three, “I’m real tired now, an’ so I guess 
is Mr. Sunley. Good night t’ ye all.” 

Dorothy sat silent, her lips pressed to- 
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grthers her motherly instinct told her that 
atigue was not George’s motive for with- 
drawing so early. She waited a short 
time and then went up the old oak stair- 
case and tapped at his bedroom door, 
This was made, like the floor and walls of 
the long dark gallery, of oak planks, and 
through the chinks came the glimmer of 
George’s light. 

No answer; she waited and then lifted 
the heavy latch. 

“Stop—I’m_ comin’,” George said; 
“ don’t come in, mother,” 

He came to the door without his candle 
—he did not want her to know that he 
was writing— and she could not see his 
face. 

“ George, lad,” she said tenderly, “ you’re’ 
in trouble ; tell your mother what ’t is.” 

He waited; then he said, — 

“TI cannut tell it, an’ ye cannut help me, 
mother, in the way you means. I must 
keep my trouble to myself, thank you.” 
He stopped. 

Dorothy gave a smothered sob. 

“Eh, George,” she said sadly, “ once 
was a time when your mother was more to 
ye than she’s come to be lately.” 

In the dark she felt his arm round her 
neck and his hearty loving kisses. 

“ You war nivvers dearer than ye are, 
mother mine. Why, I cud nivver love you 
enough for all your goodness to me, bud. 
this trouble’s not all my own.” Then 
more cheerfully he added, “But you can 
help me in a way, an’ it’s a powerful way, 
too, mother; pray for me that I may be 
guided to do right and not seek after my 
own will.” 

Dorothy sighed heavily. 

“Eh, lad,” she said, “ye don’t know 
what ye’re askin’, What good can the 
prayer of such as me do you?” 

He kissed her yet more fondly. 

“Shall I tell ye what Mr. Hawnby told 
me?” he said reverently;. “he. said, 
‘There’s nothing like a mother’s prayers, 
lad, remember that, and it may help to 
keep you in mind how much you owe your 
mother.’ ” 


. CHAPTER: XXVIL 
A WARNING. 


Doris had earnestly battled with her. 
dislike to Ralph, but day by day, in spite 
of her efforts, it grew stronger; when her 
husband praised Ralph she had to make 
an effort to repress the harsh judgment 
that rose toher lips. And yet all the time 
she knew that she was unjust, unreason- 
able, that in Ralph’s position she should 
not have behaved as well as he did. She 
had not once complained, but she wong 
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dered her husband did not notice the com- 
plete indifference with which his son 
treated her. Ralph was never rude, but 
he made Doris feel that he did not want 
her, and that she came between him and 
his father. 

But these thoughts ay | came to her in 
Ralph’s presence, and these two rarely 
met except at meals. Her baby so en- 
grossed the young mother that Mr. Bur- 
neston already complained that she thought 
of no one else. \ 

She gave up its management implicitly 
to Faith Emmett, but she would sit gazing 
at it lying in its cradle, dreaming out its 
brilliant future, dreaming out, too, the part 
she would play of perfect motherhood. 
‘No child had ever been loved as she would 
love her little Philip. It was a great joy 
to Doris that her child could bear his 
father’s name. 

Faith was secretly aggrieved by Mrs. 
Burneston’s long visits to the nursery, 
although if Doris had been less devoted 
the housekeeper would have railed at her 
want of motherly love. She was taken by 
surprise one — when Doris came up 
sooner than usual after breakfast, and in- 
stead of sitting there with the child in her 
arms, only paid a short visit and then 
went on to her room. 

She had scarcely spoken, and there was 
a frown on her delicate face and a slight 
flush. Faith noticed, too, that she was 
more than ever erect and stately. 

‘¢ She ha’ bin hevin’ wods wi’ Ralph. I 
kenned it wad be seeaner or later, an’ noo 
we sal seea which side t’ squire’ll tak 
atween ’’em. My wod, if it comes aboot 
’at he turns ageean his first-born ! ” 

It was a long time since such a dire 
gleam had shot from the yellow eyes; it 
seemed to reach little Phil, for he turned 
uneasily in his cradle, but Faith did not 
heed him. Her keen wits were divining 
how to discover what had chanced at 
breakfast-time to upset the methodical 
ways of her mistress. 

But when, at the appointed time, she 
went down to give her orders to Mrs. 
Hazelgrave, Faith could only gather that 
Mrs. Burneston had received a letter that 
morning which she had read to herself, 
and that, instead of lingering to chat over 
the morning’s news with the squire, she 
had put the letter in her pocket and left 
the room. 

As Mrs. Emmett went up-stairs again by 
the back way, she caught a glimpse of the 
tall, slender figure of her mistress crossing 
the courtyard dressed for walking. 

“ Theer’s som’at oop oot o’ t’? common,” 
the housekeeper thought. 





A letter from George had greatly trou- 
bled Doris. He had hesitated what to 
do ; first he thought he would go and speak 
to Rose, fearing to be a means of stirring 
family strife at the Hall, but he could not 
bring himself to seek her again, and yet 
it seemed to him that he ought to con- 
sider her happiness before that of any one 
else. 

“ She cannot love sike a lad as that yet,” 
he said, “but she’ll be dazed an’ flattered 
with his nonsense, an’ maybe she’ll go on 
to earnest while he’s only sporting an’ tri- 
fling just because he’s nothing todo. I'll 
be bound ’tisn’t Rose’s fault, but for all 
that I must take some note on’t, as Mr. 
Sunley says she heeds ne’er a one but me; 
an’ settin’ all else apart, I’m bound to hev 
a care of her.” 

So after long and painful thought he 
decided to write to Doris. He felt that 
the squire would have considered his in- 
terference presumptuous. 

In his letter he asked Doris not to speak 
of him in the matter. Rose would, doubt- 
less, get over this folly, but she would not 
forget or forgive the person who took 
Ralph Burneston’s company and flattery 
away from her; and George had still a 
too painful remembrance of her sudden 
anger with him when they last met, to run 
the risk of again provoking it. 

Perhaps the vexation Doris felt as she 
read the letter was more caused by her 
brother’s evident love for Rose than by 
Ralph’s misconduct ; it was secretly pleas- 
ant to feel that she had not misjudged her 
husband’s son, and that he really did not 
deserve heresteem. Yet, spite of the bias 
which her‘jealousy gave to her judgment, 
she shrank from this pleasure as from 
something evil. No, if she could manage 
any other way she would be generous to 
Ralph, and she would keep this matter 
from her husband. 

“He would be so very much annoyed,” 
she thought, “and George is very good to 
say he wishes to try to prevent family dis- 
cord; and yet his goodness amounts to 
silliness. Why does he ask me to deal 
tenderly with Ralph? He says it is be- 
cause the boy has had no mother. I won- 
der why sons set so much more store by 
the good they learn from mothers than 
daughters seem to do. Is it because they 
see so much less of the mother’s daily life ? 
And yet in my case and George’s this has 
been reversed, and, according to this 
reasoning, it is I who ought to think I owe 
much to my mother.” There was an in- 
credulous smile on her lip as she ended. 

She had taken the longer way round by 
the vicarage instead of going up the steep 
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et she had not lived 
long enough at the Hall to feel at her ease 
with the people of Burneston.. But, in- 
stead of shortening this long walk by 
crossing the glebe field and coming out 
opposite Rose’s cottage, either through 
Church Farm or by the churchyard, she 
went on along the avenue, as the road was 
called at this point from the grand old 
trees on either side of it, and then fol- 
lowed the dusty cross-road on the right 
which brought her past the church on to 
the Steersley highroad, opposite Rose’s 
cottage. 

She hated Church Farm, and above all 
she hated the vision which that glebe-field 
gate always recalled; the sunny, golden- 
starred meadow, and the girl swinging, 
with lilac pinafore and sun-bonnet and 
long sun-burnt arms, and ther blushing 
under Mr. Burneston’s gaze. There was 
an entire contradiction in her mind when 
she looked back at her life, as at some- 
thing gone forever, though the contradic- 
tion was as unconscious as the look over 
her shoulder which had then created her 
brilliant future life. 

She was not ashamed of having been 
that girl, but she hated to think that her 
refined husband could have conceived a 
sudden passion for her as she then was. 
She always turned from this thought reso- 
lutely ; it seemed to her that if she dwelt 
on it Philip Burneston must sink in her 
esteem, for mere personal beauty was in 
Doris’s eyes contemptible, a quality that 
might belong to the most uncultivated ; and 
yet she rejoiced in the remarkable loveli- 
ness of her child, “ For he is lovely,” she 
thought, “even the doctor said, ‘What a 
wonderfully pretty baby !’” 

“ Yes,” she said pensively, as at last she 
paused before the stone cottages, “My 
boy will be quite as handsome as Ralph, 
but oh, how superior he shall be in every- 
thing else!” 

On the doorsill she stopped a few sec- 
onds to recollect herself. 

“I hope Philip will not be vexed with 
me for this interference; but no, — he will 
see that I wished to spare him vexation, 
and more than once he has asked me to 
go and see Rose and her grandmother, and 
—and*I have always shrunk from it 
and have felt vexed that he asked me to 

0.” 

This was all that troubled Doris, only 
the fear of vexing her husband, not the 
dislike to having thoughts unshared by 
him, to speaking words unknown to him, 
to acting without being sure that he would 
approve the action; but from a child she 
had depended on herself for judgment and 


village street. As 
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had drawn others to depend on her; doubt 
of her own wisdom was the last doubt 
likely to trouble her. 

The inner door was not close shut; 
she went into the little entrance and 
tapped. 

“Come in, please.” And then Rose 
pulled the door open, keeping herself hid- 
den behind it with a glad, expectant look 
on her bright face. 

“ Good — Mrs. Burneston 
spoke gently, but she did not smile. 

When she saw who her visitor was, Rose 
grew red andshy. She curtsied, and then 
set a chair for Mrs. Burneston, but with- 
out any of the pretty deftness usually as 
much a part of her as her pink and white 
face was. The quiet dignity and stately 
grace of her visitor completely took away 
her wits. 

“ How is your grandmother? Is she at 
home?” Doris spoke graciously, but she 
too felt a strange shyness creeping over 
her. Now that she was face to face with 
the offender she scarcely knew how to 
speak of the offence. 

“She’s at home.” Rose had nearly said 
*ma’am ” in her fluttered surprise. “ But 
for two weeks or so she’s been ill in bed, 
and t”doctor says she’d best keep there, 
she’s stiff all one side.” 

Doris knew little of illness and had a 
shrinking from nursing, but it seemed to 
her that this was a case which called for 
her aid. 

“ Does Mr. Spencer know?” she said; 
“he always tells me about sickness in the 
village, and he has said nothing about your 
grandmother. I will send up some jelly 
and beef tea; but you ought to let Mr. 
Spencer know, he would call and see her, 
or Mrs. Riccall would.” 

Doris’s voice had been more natural in 
these last words, and the tone seemed to 
Rose to bridge the chasm which separated 
her from her old acquaintance. Her cour- 
age came back. 

“Thank you, Mrs. Burneston, but—” 
she tossed her fair head — “there’s time 
enough, an’ maybe gran’mother’s in no 
hurry to see t’ vicar. She couldn’t heer a 
word he said—nor no one else, as to 
that.” 

Doris looked severe ; her merciful inten- 
tions towards Rose were checked by this 
pertness. 

“ Rose,” she said gravely, “T will not go 
up and see your grandmother to-day, but I 
want to speak to you about something: I 
want to caution you. I am told that young 
Mr. Burneston comes to see you, you must 
not encourage his visits. You”—she 
hesitated, “ you will get talked about.” 
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There ‘was'a pause. Rose sat quite 
still, but stripes of bright color flew across 
her throat and face; she quivered and 
throbbed with passion, and yet clenched 
her plump fists to keep in any expression 
of it; her sharp wits even then told her to 
mind what she said. Doris waited anx- 
iously for her answer. 

“Thank you, ah’m sure,” said Rose at 
last with contemptuous emphasis, and get- 
ting up from her chair, “ for being so very 
thoughtful over me, Mrs. Burneston; ah 
thought you’d forgotten there was such a 
person as me living; but ah fancy ah’m 
equal to take care of myself, come what 
may ; ah’ve had to do it all along.” 

Doris flushed under the girl’s insolent 
glance. 

“You are wrong,” she said haughtily; 
“TI give you this warning as a friend; I 
hoped that it might have been managed 
quietly, but perhaps I had better speak to 
your grandmother.” She looked on to the 
door which shut out the ladder staircase 
leading to the room above. — 

Rose moved quickly to the door, and set 
her back against it, 

“You'll not see gran’mother wi’ my 
leave, Mrs. Burneston, an’ ye’ll find it none 
so easy to see her without. You may be 
missis at t’ Hall, but ye’re not missis here. 
Why, ah’m ashamed on ye, Missis Bur- 
neston; if” —she grew deeply red— “a 
‘lass do chat with a !ad odd times, what 
harm’s done, ah’d like to know?” 

“Yes” — Doris spoke with unusual 
eagerness, and her frown relaxed — “if it 
were a lad of your own class, Rose, I agree 
with you, though even then a girl should 
not flirt and get herself talked about. You 
have been always fond of admiration, but 
this is quite different; setting all other 
objections aside, you are injuring your 
own happiness in encouraging this ac- 
quaintance, and you know very well that 
you can end it at once if you choose.” 

Going up to the cottage Doris had re- 
solved not to be over earnest, and not to 
provoke the girl’s anger. She fancied that 
the shock of discovery would shame Rose, 
and that she would be ready to promise 
anything, and now she felt that she had 
made a false step in treating the matter so 
seriously. 

Rose looked at her with a curling lip, 
and eyed her from head to foot with slow, 
concentrated scorn. 

“You'd best let me be,” she said; 
“ah’ve been trying to keep my tongue 
quiet, but it'll have its will, in spite of 
gran’mother, if you tice meonto’t. You’re 
a lady now, and ah suppose have all you 
want, Mrs, Burneston, an amusement 





belike for every hour o’ the day; but if 
you’d stayed just plain Doris Barugh, ah’d 
like to ask, if you’d found a sudden pleas- 
ure come to your life without any seekin’ 
of your own, if you’d hev cast it from you 
just because it didn’t please some one who 
had no heart in her body to feel for your 
feelin’s ?” 

“Rose, hush! you forget yourself.” 
Doris raised one hand reprovingly, as to 
an angry child. 

This was the spark the pent-in smoul- 
dering anger had wanted. Rose’s arms 
fell suddenly straight, her pink fists 
doubled tighter than ever, this time in 
fury, not self-restraint, and her eyes light- 
ened in a sudden blaze. 

“You may think what you please, and 
do what you please, but ye’ll not come here 
doin’ missis ovver me, Doris Burneston, 
What sud you, who have given up father, 
mother, an’ brother, fer money an’ a grand 
hoose and fine claise, know about what 
makes me happy or sad? Ah misdoubted 
yu awllays, an’ when ah looked on yur face 
on yur marriage morn, ah knew what ye 
were doin’. Ah knew there was no love 
in you; your heart was still an’ clot-caud 
all thro’. Ah had serrowed fer yur father 
before, but then ah serrowed fer yur hus- 
band. Whya, fra’ t’ time ah was that 
high” —she held her outspread hand 
level with her waist — “ah worshipped the 
ground he walked on, an’ so wad any lass 
who could love; there’s few like him. 
An’ now there’s Ralph, his livin’ image, 
an’ he comes an’ cheers up my dull, sad 
life with a kind word an’ a kind look, till 
ah begins to coont t’ hoors till he comes 
again, an’ lo! walks in you, madam, an’ 
says, ‘’Tisn’t proper, Rose, you'll be talked 
of.’ Talked of, posh!—wha’s been mair 
talked of than you yourself? an’ you 
don’t feel soiled with it; an’ yet ah’d hev 
mair pity an’ less shame fer a lass ’at lost 
her name fer givin’ her heart than ah’d 
hev for one with nae heart in her body, 
unless it’s a heart full o’ self. No—ah’ll 
say all ah’ve gitten to say; you needn’t 
hush at me. Whya, if you knew hoo to 
love, ye’d not begin by telling me to take 
care 0’ myself; ye’d say harm might come 
to him. Not you” — she shook her head 
vehemently — “ you never did think o’ any 
one’s feelings but your own. Just t’ same,” 
she laughed angrily, “when George an’ 
ah wanted to play, you wur awllays thinkin’ 
o’ something else.’ 

Disgust and surprise had kept Mrs. Bur- 
neston silent and still, but at this allusion 
to the days she hated a bright color flew 
- her face, and she looked sternly at 

ose. 
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. “You seem to have lost your senses, 


Rose Duncombe,” she said. “I cannot 
talk to you at all, but I shall find some 
other way of stopping this acquaintance.” 

She walked slowly to the door, opened 

it, and passed out into the road. 
_ Rose gasped once or twice, and then, 
clasping her hands over her face, she 
burst into passionate crying — such crying 
as Doris had never known. Shuddering 
sobs that made her whole body quiver as 
they came, and then hot streaming tears, 
that fell through her fingers and wetted 
the front of her gown. 

Suddenly she looked up, and pushed her 
hair off her swollen, disfigured face. 

“ Ah hate her, ah deea, that’s sear; but 
ah’ve been a rare fool. How could ah 
own up ’at ah cared for Ralph? and then 
ah promised gran’mother ah’d never be 
unmenseful to Doris; but it’s served her 
right, that it has. But still there’s no 
good in it, it’s like cutting off my nose to 
get revenge on my face; an’ it’s givin’ the 

roud, stuck-up thing such a peg ovver me. 
What fur dew ah let my tongue run away 
so? Well,’ she began to dry up her 
tears, “no ane’ll be the wiser, that’s one 
comfort; :nothing ah said ’ll see daylight, 
it'll stick too much in my lady’s throat, 
except it’s that bit about the lad.” She 
hid her hot face again. “Oh,” she 
moaned, “to say what ah’m not sure 0’, 
just to flout her to own ah care fur a lad 
who has not said he loves me! An’ ah 
deean’t love him—ah only likes to see 
him. Whatever would George say? Ah 
hevn’t thought o’ him.” 

She burst into fresh tears. These lasted 
longer and fell more silently. Rose was 
conscious of a new feeling, or, to speak 
more truly, Doris’s words had torn away 
the veil which the girl’s careless vanity 
and love of admiration had wrapped round 
her inner feelings. Perhaps Rose had 
never felt so humble, so little absorbed in 
self, as in the hour after her visitor’s de- 
parture. 

“George said how ’twould be,” she 
sighed very sadly; “he has said it over 
and over. ‘Rose,’ he said, ‘if ye go on 
flirtin’ about wiv t’ lads t’ day ’l] come when 
ye’ll be caught.’ Why sud ah care so 
much to see Master Ralph? He only 
cares for me because there’s no one else 
he cares to talk to— or who’s so’pretty as 
me. And if he did love me, where’d be 
the use? he couldn’t wed me, and ah 
wouldn’t wed with him. if he’d ask me. 
Ah’d be too proud to do what Doris did ; 
an’, besides, ah sud die of it like a bird in 
a cage. She was always fit for a cage; 
she never was wild an’ free. Ah had 
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enough o’ that cage work when ah was 
teachin’, No, it can do Ralph no harm, 
and me none either. Ah won’t turn my 
back on him and let him think ah don’t 
cave ge him, just to please her — so there 
noo 
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From the plain of the Araxes, where 
the Armenians place the lost Paradise of 
man, rises an extinct volcano, of immeas- 
urable antiquity, its peak seventeen thou- 
sand feet high, soaring suddenly from the 
platform, which is but two or three thoue 
sand feet above the sea; its snow-line at 
the elevation of fourteen thousand feet, 
treeless, waterless, solemn, and solitary, 
one of the sublimest objects on the face of 
theearth. It is Ararat, the mountain of 
the Ark, the ancient sanctuary of the 
Armenian faith, the centre of the once 
famous kingdom, now the cornerstone of 
three great empires. “On the top of its 
lower peak, Little Ararat, the dominions 
of the czar, the sultan, and the shah, the’ 
territories of the three chief forms of faith 
that possess western and northern Asia, 
converge to a point. When in 1828 the 
Czar Nicholas defeated the Prussians and 
annexed the territory round Erivan, his 
advisers ‘insisted on bringing Ararat 
within the Russian territory, on account 
of the veneration wherewith it is re« 
garded by all the surrounding races, and 
which is reflected on the sovereign who 
possesses it.” No mountain save Sinai 
has such sacred associations, and Sinai 
itself has less of legendary lore attached 
to it.. Persians, Tartars,. Turks, and 
Kurds regard the mountain with reverence 
as genuine as that of the Christian races, 
for its majesty, its solitariness, and. be- 
cause they all Padi in the deluge and in 
the patriarch, “ faithful found.” They are 
all equally persuaded that “ Massis” is 
“ inaccessible ;” they are not to to be con- 
vinced by any testimony, not that of Parrot, 
of Aftonomof, or of Abich —who respec. 
tively ascended Ararat in 1829, 1834, and 
1845 — of General Choazk and his party, 
and the Englishmen who ascended in 
1856; and it now appears that they reject 
that of Mr. Bryce, who performed, in Sep- 
tember of last year, the extraordinary feat 
of ascending the mountain of «the Ark, 
alone. 

The narrative of Mr. Bryce’s ascent fills 
one with wonder and delight, fires one’s 
imagination like an astronomic discovery, 

















and communicates to one something of 
the thrill and awe of the loneliness and 
immutability of the scene on which the 
solitary man gazed, when he stood on 
the little plain of snow which forms the 
summit of Ararat, “with a vividly bright 
green sky above it, and a wild west wind 
whistling across it, clouds girdling it in, 
and ever and anon through the clouds 
glimpses of far-stretching valleys and 
mountains away to the world’s end.” It 
was only from dawn till dark, but an im- 
measurable experience, one of those which 
seem to free the spirit from bonds of time 
and space, lay between those boundaries, 
for him who left on the plain and on the 
lower slopes of the mountain scenes such 
as they had witnessed from immemorial 
time, —the nomad Kurds “ watering their 
flocks at the spring, pitching their goat’s- 
hair tents in the recesses of the lonely 
rocks, chanting their wildly pathetic airs, 
with neither a past to remember nor a 
future to plan for,”’—and who climbed, 
with body and mind strained to the utmost 
pitch of exertion and excitement, to that 
platform of eternal snow, to stand, a feeble 
solitary, exulting, cowering atom in the 
vastness, between the cloud-veil of Ararat 
and the light-flooded sky. 

Mr. Bryce had set out on the ascent 
from Aralykh, with a companion and an 
escort of six armed Cossacks, accompanied 
by an interpreter ; but the Cossacks failed 
them early in the undertaking, having no 
notion of the importance of time, no notion 
of carrying baggage, and a propensity, 
perfectly good-humored, but ruinous to the 
purpose of the expedition, to sit still, 
smoke, and chatter. The interpreter was 
obliged to abandon the party at Sardar- 
bulah, or “the Governor’s Well,” the only 
high permanent camping-ground on the 
mountain, and the one spot in al! the land- 
scape where there are trees. With their 
companions the travellers had thence- 
forth no means of communication, and 
they were at their mercy completely, yet 
they felt no fear of them, and incurred no 
danger from either Kurds or Cossacks, 
only after a certain point both became 
equally useless as guides, for the former 
never go higher on the mountain than the 
limits of pasture, and the latter have no 
motive to go nearly so high. When they 
had reached a height of twelve thousand 
feet, and everything lay below them, ex- 
cept Little Ararat opposite, and the stu- 
pendous cone that rose from where the 
friends were sitting, its glittering snows 
and stern black crags of lava standing up 
perfectly clear in a sea of cloudless blue; 
when. they had noted the landmarks care- 
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fully, and agreed to meet about night- 
fall at that spot, having a notion that the 
Cossacks, who were now widely scattered 
about the slope, would at least bring them 
safely down into the plain, the travellers 
parted, and Mr. Bryce commenced his 
solitary ascent of the awful peak, held by 
the Armenians to be guarded by angels 
from the profaning foot of man, and by 
the Kurds to be the haunt of jinn who 
take vengeance on mere human disturb- 
ers of their devil’s revelry. At eight 
o’clock he started, carrying with him his 
ice-axe, some crusts of bread, a lemon, a 
small flask of cold tea, four hard-boiled 
eggs, and a few meat lozenges, on the per- 
ilous journey, whose dangers were of that 
most formidable kind, the unknown, and 
climbing away to the left along the top of 
a ridge, came to a snow-bed, lying over 
loose, broken stones and sand, so fatiguing 
to cross that he almost gave in on the 
far side of it. ‘There he found solid rock, 
however, and the summit of the Little 
Ararat began to sink, and that meant real 
progress. At ten o’clock he was looking 
down upon its small flat top, studded with 
lumps of rock, but bearing no trace of a 
crater. Up to this pointone Cossack and 
one Kurd had accompanied him —they 
were mightily amused by the ice-axe, and 
curious as to its use—but the Kurd 
stopped now, shivering on the verge of a 
long, treacherous snow-slope, in which 
steps had to be cut; and afterwards the 
Cossack, who had crossed the snow-slope, 
looked up at the broken cliff above them 
which had then to be scaled, and shook 
his head) Mr. Bryce made him under- 
stand by pantomime that he was to return 
to the ljtdene below, bade him farewell, 
and set his face to the great peak, Little 
Ararat now lying one thousand feet below 
the eye. He climbed the crags which had 
appalled the Cossack, and emerged on a 
straight slope of volcanic stones, which 
rolled about so that he slipped down nearly 
as much as he went up; and here the 
breathlessness and fatigue became ex- 
treme, owing to the thinness of the air; 
and “the practical question was whether, 
with knees of lead, and gasping like a 
fish in a boat, he would be able to get any 
farther.” There was no rashness in Mr. 
Bryce’s great courage. He sat down, ate 
an egg, and resolved that when three 
o’clock should come, or he should come 
to a “ bad place,” he would turn back, let 
the summit be ever so near. And as 
there is no more brag about his story than 
there was rashness in his courage, he 
says simply that, such was the exhaustion 
of his legs and his lungs, the bad place 
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or three o’clock would have been almost 
welcome. 

Going on again, he turned and got on 
another rock-rib, working his laborious 
way over toppling crags of lava, until per- 
haps the grandest sight of the whole 
mountain presented itself. At his foot 
was a deep, narrow, impassable gully, in 
whose bottom snow lay, where the incli- 
nation was not too steep. Beyond it a 
line of rocky towers, red, grim, and terri- 
ble, ran right up towards the summit, its 
upper end lost in the clouds, through 
which, as at intervals they broke or shifted, 
one could descry, far, far above, a wilder- 
ness of snow. Had a Kurd ever travelled 
so far, he might have taken this for the 
palace of the jinn. Then came the strug- 
el between the imagination, longing to 

ast itself upon the majesty and the won- 
der of the scene, and the exigencies of 
‘ie tremendous task of the ascent; Mr. 
Bryce found that the strain on the observ- 
ing senses seemed too great for fancy or 
emotion to have any scope. This was a 
face against time, in which he could only 
scan the cliffs for a route, refer constantly 
to his watch, husband his strength by 
morsels of food taken at frequent inter- 
vals, and endeavor to conceive how a par- 
ticular block or bit of slope would look 
when seen the other way in descending. 
Climbing on and on, sometimes erecting 
little piles of stones to mark the way, like 
Poucet without his brothers; so absorbed 
that the solemn grandeur of the scenery 
impressed him less than on many less 
striking mountains, the solitary traveller 
consumed the precious hours until he 
found himself at the top of the rock-rib, 
and on the edge of a precipice, which 
stopped farther progress in that direction, 
but showed him, through the clouds which 
floated around him —real clouds, not gen- 
erally diffused mist — the summit barely 
one thousand feet above him. Toaccom- 
= that distance, he had to choose 

etween two courses, both almost imprac- 
ticable ; the first was to return to the me 
slopes of rolling stones which he h 
deserted, get up the cliffs at the top, and 
so on to the upper slopes of rock or in- 
clined snow which lead to the summit. 
This involved a renewal of the terrible 
labor he had already found almost unen- 
durable. The second was to turn back 
and descend into a vast snow-basin, lying 
south-east of the summit, and whose north- 
west acclivity formed, in fact, its side ; 
which was so steep as to require step-cut- 
ting, and a “likely place for crevasses.” 
The hours were wearing on; a night upon 
the mountains would probably mean death 
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to the brave man (whose clothing was in- 
sufficient even for the day-time, for: his 
overcoat had been stolen on a Russian 
railway); the decision had to be quickly 
taken. He decided for the snow-basin, 
retraced his steps from the precipice, 
climbed into the basin along the border of 
a treacherous ice-slope, and attacked the 
friable rocks, so rotten that neither feet 
nor hands could get firm hold, rueeee 
pitiably, because too tired forarush. All. 
the way up this rock-slope, where the 
strong sulphureous smell led Mr. Bryce to 
hope he should find some trace of an 
eruptive vent, it was so “delightfully vol- 
canic,” but where he only found lumps of 
minerals and a piece of gypsum with fine 
crystals, he was constantly gazing at the 
upper end of the toilsome road for signs 
of crags or snow-fields above. But a soft 
mist-curtain hung there, where the snow, 
seemed to begin, and who could tell what 
lay beyond? The solitude must indeed 
have been awful then, for everythin 

like certainty and calculation had ceased. 
From the tremendous height, Little Ara- 
rat, ying he did not know how many thou- 
sands of feet beneath him, looked to the 
climber like a broken obelisk. And he 
could only imagine the plain, a misty, 
dream-like expanse below. Did he dare 
to think of the human life, of the peace- 
ful tents, the cheerful fires, the voices 
away there in the depths of distance, as 
he stood alone amid the eternal snow, 
with mists to the left and above him, and 
a range of black precipices which shut in 
the view upon the right, and just below 
him clouds seething like waves about the 
savage pinnacles, the towers of the palace 
of the jinn, past which his upward path 
had lain? Only one hour was before him 
now; at its end he must turn back,— if, 
indeed, his strength could hold out for 
that other hour. He struggled on up the 
crumbling rocks, now to the right, now to 
the left, as the foothold looked a little firm- 
er on either side, until suddenly the rock- 
slope came to an end, and he stepped out 
upon the almost level snow at the top of 
it into the clouds, into the teeth of the 
strong west wind, into cold so great that 
an icicle enveloped the lower half of his 
face at once, and did not melt until four 
hours afterwards. He tightened in his 
loose light coat with a Spanish neck- 
scarf, and walked straight on over the 
snow, following the rise, seeing only about 
thirty yards, ahead of him in the thick 
mist. Time was flying; if the invisible 
summit of the mountain of the Ark were 
indeed far off now, if this gentle rise 
stretched on and on, that summit must 
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remain unseen by him who had dared and 
doné so great a feat that he might look 
from its sacred eminence. He trailed the 
point-of the ice-axe in the soft snow, to 
mark the backward track, for there was no 
longer any landmark, all was cloud on 
every side. Suddenly he felt with amaze- 
ment that the ground was falling away to 
the north, and he stood still. A puff of 
the west wind drove away the mists on the 
opposite side to that by which he had 
come, and his eyes rested on the Paradise 
plain, at an abysmal depth below. The 
solitary traveller stood on the top of 
Mount Ararat, with the history of the 
world spread beneath his gaze, and all 
around him a scene which reduced that 
renee! to pigmy proportions, and man 
himself to infinite littleness. 

Mr. Bryce has given to the world a 
wonderful word-picture of that amazing 
and awful spectacle, of that “landscape 
which is now what it was before man crept 
forth on the earth, the mountains which 
stand about the valleys as they stood when 
the volcanic fires that piled them up were 
long ago extinguished; ” but he could not 
tell us what were his thoughts, his feel- 
ings there, what the awe and yearning 
that came over him in that tremendous 
solitude, where “Nature sits enthroned, 
serenely calm, and speaks to her children 
only in the storm and earthquake that 
level their dwellings in the dust.” His 
vision ranged over the vast expanse, with- 
in whose bounds are the chain of the Cau- 
casus, dimly made out, but Kazbek, El- 
bruz, and the mountains of Daghestan 
visikle, with the line of the Caspian Sea 
upon the horizon; to the north, the huge 
extinct volcano of Ala G6éz, whose three 
peaks enclose a snow-patched crater, the 
dim plain of Erivan, with the silver river 
winding through it; westward, the Taurus 
ranges; and north-west the upper valley 
of the Araxes, to be traced as far as Ani, 
the ancient capital of the Armenian king- 
dom, the great Russian fortress of Alex- 
andropol, and the hill where Kars stands, 
— peaceful enough when the brave climber 
looked out upon this wonderful spectacle. 
While it was growing upon him, not in- 
deed in magnificence, but in comprehen- 
sibility, “ while the eye was still unsatisfied 
with gazing,” the mist-curtain dropped, 
enfolded him, and shut him up alone with 
the awful mountain-top. “The awe that 
fell upon me,” he says, “with the sense 
of utter loneliness, made the time pass un- 
noticed, and I might have lingered long 
in a sort of dream, had not the piercing 
cold that thrilled through every limb re- 
called me to a sense of the risks delay 


might envolve.” Only four hours of day-~ 
light remained, the thick mist was an 
added danger, the ice-axe marks were his 
only guide, for the compass is useless on 
a volcanic mountain like Ararat, with iron 
in the rocks. The descent was made in 
safety, but by the time Mr. Bryce came in 
sight of the spot, yet far off, where his 
friend had halted, “the sun had got be- 
hind the south-western ridge of the moun- 
tain, and his gigantic shadow had fallen 
across the great Araxes plain below; 
while the red mountains of Media, far to 
the south-east, still glowed redder than 
ever, then turned swiftly to a splendid 
purple in the dying light.” At six o’clock: 
he reached the bivouac, and rejoined his 
friend, who must have looked with strange 
feelings into the eyes which had looked 
upon such wondrous sights since sunrise, 
Three days later, Mr. Bryce was at thé 
Armenian monastery of Etchmiadzin, nea.’ 
the northern foot of Ararat, and was pre- 
sented to the archimandrite who rules the 
house. “This Englishman,” said the Ar- 
menian gentleman who was acting as 
interpreter, “says he has ascended to the 
top of Massis” (Ararat). The venerable 
man smiled sweetly, and replied with gen- 
tle decisiveness, “That cannot be. No 
one has ever been there. It is impos- 
sible.” 


From The Saturday Review. 
CONVALESCENCE. 


DURING a severe illness, when the pa- 
tient is not harassed by pain or fever, he 
occasionally experiences sensations not: 
far removed from pleasure. His very 
prostration may have a certain charm 
about it. Rest and repose being at such 
times the highest objects of his ambition, 
when he obtains them, he feels a content- 
ment nearly allied to actual enjoyment. 
Some people are of opinion that even 
death itself, apart from the diseases which 
cause it, is probably an agreeable process. 
On the other hand, the first dawn of recov- 
ery has its pleasures. It is like waking 
on a surhmer’s morning after a long night’s 
sleep. But, however delightful the tran- 


sition from death to life, it heralds a period . 


of weariness and distress almost exceed- 
ing the sufferings of the illness itself. A 
parallel may be found in the case of minor 
ailments. For instance, when the blood 
has been accidentally prevented from cir- 
culating freely in one of our limbs, no in- 
convenience is experienced ; but when the 





vital fluid reflows, great discomfort and 
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pricking sensations succeed. Again, the 
act of fainting is said to be far from un- 
pleasant, while the resuscitation is disa- 
greeable or even distressing. So in 
severe illness there may be periods of 
eudo-pleasure, while the restoration to 
Prealth may be irksome in the extreme. 
Returning strength seems almost too 
rough and rude a friend for the poor weak 
* body; and, if its first tenders of assistance 
are welcome, we are tempted to wish that 
it would not be quite so energetic in its 
later advances. Our bodies during con- 
valescence become bones of contention 
between strength and weakness, each of 
which struggles hard for the mastery. It 
is disheartening, after a rapid advance, to 
find that we had overrated our powers, 
and to be thrown back for a week or two. 
As we begin to walk about a little, we be- 
come more keenly sensible of our great 
weakness than we were when still lying in 
bed; and when we throw ourselves down 
for rest upon an easy-chair or a couch, we 
draw unfavorable comparisons between 
their comfort and that of our bed. It 
would be like striking our flag to return to 
the latter place of repose; and we there- 
fore remain wearily on the sofa or arm- 
chair until the happy moment arrives when 
we can respectably ensconce ourselves be- 
tween the comfortable sheets. During con- 
valescence reading must of necessity form 
our chief amusement; but our brains and 
eyes soon weary of it. And then, in our 
books and newspapers, we read of those 
who are, or have been, up and doing; and 
this makes our own enforced idleness the 
more painfully apparent. Everybody seems 
to be at work except ourselves. Perhaps 
it strikes us that our confinement to the 
house is a capital opportunity for working 
up some foreign language, or cultivatin 
some art or science. We set to work val- 
jiantly, but the grammar proves quite be- 
yond our strength, the pencil will not bring 
the lines into drawing, and the scientific 
problem makes our headsache. The idea 
occurs to us that at any rate we can write 
a light satire, and that such an occupation 
will cheer and amuse us. This attempt, 
however, is an utter failure ; all our efforts 
to summon sparkling wit and efferves- 
cence result in miserable unsuccess, and 
in place of a brilliant squib we produce a 
few vapid pages, while a deep gloom set- 
tles upon us instead of a spirit of fun and 
banter. We pipe unto our wit, but it will 
not dance. The black demon of disgust 
with the world and with ourselves hovers 
round us. In this stage, to what depths 
may we not sink? Perhaps even to at- 
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tempts at poetry or musical composition. 
There are no limits to human folly. The 
patient who is sane enough in mind to be 
aware that he has no special genius will 
probably long for society. Yet, when his 
friends come to visit him, he soon becomes 
intensely wearied. The callers’ very 
anxiety to amuse without fatiguing ‘him 
makes them stilted and awkward, while he 
has not sufficient vital energy to keep the 
ball of conversation rolling about conven- 
tional nothings. The convalescent host 
is an object richly deserving of pity. 
Trifles which, at ordinary times, would 
scarcely occur to his mind, now press 
upon him almost more heavily than the 
question of his eternal salvation. The 
society of his guests causes him weariness 
and vexation of spirit rather than pleasure 
and gratification. When, utterly tired out, 
he has asked permission to go to bed, as 
he leaves the smoking-room he perceives 
a peculiar expression on his friends’ faces, 
and a significant interchange ‘of glances, 
which plainly means, “ Poor fellow, he is 
not long for this world.” The minor ar- 
rangements for sending to meet or des- 
spatching his visitors, the disposition of a 
shooting-party, or the management of an 
entertainment of any sort or description, 
are enough to bring his grey hairs with 
sorrow to the grave. 

The appetite of the convalescent is fitful 
and capricious ; yet his friends insist upon 
stuffing him at all sorts of odd hours, as if 
he were destined to fill a tureen de foie 
gras. Between breakfast and luncheon 
he must swallow some raw meat juice and 
a glass of wine; at three P.M. he must 
take some strong jelly; between dinner 
and bedtime he has to face beef-tea, and 
during the night-watches he is dosed with 
Liebig’s Extractum Carnis. An attack of 
biliousness soon follows, which has to be 
relieved by cooling but unpleasant med- 
icines. The doctor tells him that he never 
intended him to be overfed in such a man- 
ner, and reads him a long lecture on the 
incapability of the stomach to respond to 
too frequent calls upon its energies. In 
place of being overgorged, he is now over- 
tonicked, until a buzzing in the head and 
sudden deafness demand rest for the sys- 
tem from medical pick-me-ups. There is 
yet One more torture in store for him. 
He is sent abroad. According to the time 
of year, a German watering-place or an 
Anglicized town in the south of France is 
selected as the scene of his banishment. 
The necessary arrangements before leav- 
ing home harass him beyond measure. 
Even were he in. good health, they would 
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prove a considerable burden. Wearied 
out by these preliminary worries, he starts 
upon a long and tiring journey, reaching 
his destination more dead than alive. To 
be treated like a child by his courier humil- 
iates and annoys him; Me he is perfectly 
helpless in his hands. Likely enough, wet 
weather or the mistral hails his arrival. 
Sad, indeed, is then his lot. Confined to 
the house, as he lies all day in his one sit- 
ting-room, he wishes himself back in his 
comfortable English home, with its choice 
of rooms and domestic interests! Such 
meditations upon his personal comforts 
and discomforts, and the increase or de- 
crease of his health, are apt to engender 
in his disposition that spirit of selfishness 
and egotism which too frequently becomes 
a parasite of the invalid. 

But unfortunately the convalescent him- 
self is not the only sufferer. His relatives 
and attendants who may be taking care of 
him have also a bad time of it. When he 
was very ill, there was a certain excitement 
in nursing him; and watching every symp- 
tom that presented itself caused an in- 
tense and perpetual interest. The very 
dependence ofthe patient upon his nurses 
afforded the latter some gratification. It 
won the heart of the female attendant to 
see the great stalwart man owing every 
comfort and necessary to her tender watch- 
fulness and delicate hands. The fact of 
having a strong man under despotic disci- 
pline, and reduced to the feebleness of 
a baby a month old, has charms for certain 
feminine minds. It is sweet to the weaker 
sex to have the power, by raising a finger, 
to silence in an instant the voice of one 
who in health can move the hearts of 
thousands by his oratory; and it is de- 
lightful to the fair governante to have full 
authority to scold, or even punish by a 
curtailment of reading or conversation, the 
wayward patient whose utterances as a 
judge, examiner, or critic, are usually re- 
ceived with awe and fear. But, besides 
these pleasures of despotism during seri- 
ous illness, there is an excitement in the 
constant and marked changes, and the rapid 
succession of hopes and fears. In conva- 
lescence, however, there is none of this 
stimulative interest; the process of resto- 
ration to health is gradual and gently pro- 
gressive, and the only excitement is an 
occasional relapse, which is caused, as a 
rule, by some imprudence on the part of 
the invalid. The gentle patient who, in 
the extremity of his illness, was so passive 
and so grateful for the least service, is con- 
verted into a testy and irritable hypochon- 
driac, who resents the least interference 





and yet is discontented unless constantly 
attended to. His constant employment is 
to do nothing, and compel as many people 
as possible to assist him in this nugatory 
occupation. His occasional relapses are 
be disheartening to his poor attendants, 
and yet he generally seems to attribute 
them in some degree to their neglect. 
a dare not explain and argue out the 
whole state of the case to him, lest he 
should become wearied and feverish, and 
the ill-deserved odium has to be patientl 
endured. He becomes wilfully wayward. 
His nurse flatters herself that he is safe 
in his own room, when suddenly he ap- 
pears on the terrace, although a keen east- 
erly wind is blowing, and he adds insult to 
injury by appearing immensely pleased 
with himself, and indulging in a little chaff 
at his duenna’s expense. During the re- 
lapse which follows this piece of impru- 
dence, he suffers from a fit of overwhelm- 
ing depression, when his attendant has to 
devise means of amusing and enlivenin 
him, instead of indulging in richly merite 
“T told you so’s.” He will be fidgety and 
restless, and take the most capricious and 
unaccountable likes and dislikes to peo- 
ple, places, and things; evincing a sudden 
antipathy towards a doctor who is man- 
aging his case with great ability, loathing 
a watering-place, just as every arrange- 
ment has been satisfactorily made there 
for his comfort, and taking an invincible 
aversion to a wine or rare article of food, 
a stock of which has just been laid in at 
his especial request. If he is fanciful 
about his food, he is absolutely obstinate 
about his medicines, and when he has left 
the neighborhood of his doctor, he refuses 
to take the tonic which he used to swal- 
low so obediently. If he has been suffer- 
ing from gout, he will insist upon drinking 
port and champagne, and tasting all sorts 
of “curious” and unwholesome wines. If 
he has been ailing from poverty of blood, 
he will take asudden whim about total 
abstinence, and drink nothing but water. 
After an attack of gastric fever, richly- 
made dishes will form his favorite food ; 
while after an illness which necessitates 
the most nourishing of diets, he will be 
seized with a mania for fasting or vegeta- 
rianism. 

Altogether convalescence is a trying 
period both for nurses and patients, espec- 
ially after severe illnesses. It is an unin- 
teresting, unsympathetic, and uncomfort- 
able probation, and severely tests the tem- 
per, patience, and endurance both of the 
— of disease and the victims of inva- 
lids, 
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